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Editorial 


Hollywood,  History  and 
Western  Friends 


One  of  the  perks  of  living  in  Whittier,  California,  was  having  access  to  the 
best  Quaker  library  west  of  the  Rockies.  I couldn’t  have  edited  A Western 
Quaker  Reader  this  marvelous  library,  and  without  the  gracious  assistance 

of  Joe  Dmohowski,  the  curator  of  the  (^aker  Collection.  Featured  in  this  issue  is 
Joe’s  study  of  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  beloved  (^aker  writers,  Jessamyn 
West,  who  was  a graduate  of  Whittier  College.  I am  sure  you  will  enjoy  this  study 
of  her  career  in  Hollywood. 

The  C^aker  Collection  at  Whittier  College  contains  not  only  an  impressive 
array  of  Quaker  books,  periodicals,  and  pamphlets,  it  also  houses  special  collec- 
tions devoted  to  notable  Quakers,  including  the  following; 

• Richard  Nixon  (1913-94),  the  thirty-seventh  president  of  the  United  States, 
graduated  from  Whittier  College  in  1934.  The  Nixon  Collection  is  divided  into 
two  sections:  artifacts  and  published  materials.  The  pubhshed  materials  include 
books,  newspaper  clippings,  and  audiovisual  products,  such  as  DVD’s,  video- 
tapes, audiotapes,  LP  records,  motion  pictures,  and  microfilm.  (You  can  also  visit 
a facsimile  of  Nixon’s  law  office,  including  a life-size  wax  image  of  Nixon,  in  the 
nearby  Whittier  Museum.  Not  for  the  fainthearted!) 

• John  Greenleaf  Whittier  (1807-92),  the  CoUege’s  namesake.  This  distin- 
guished collection  of  materials  regarding  the  “Quaker  Poet”  is  unsurpassed.  It  is 
built  around  the  core  of  Whittier’s  abolitionist  work,  and  contains  aU  editions 
and  states  of  Whittier’s  published  work.  Also  in  this  collection  is  an  abundance 
of  rare  Whittier  memorabilia,  including  the  contents  of  Whittier’s  Oak  KnoU 
study,  which  contains  the  poet’s  desk  and  his  mounted  pet  squirrel  “Friday”  (but 
not  alas!  his  foulmouthed  parrot,  given  to  him  by  a sea  captain);  nearly  500  holo- 
graph letters;  newspaper  runs  edited  by  Whittier;  numerous  Hkenesses;  50  framed 
paintings  and  pictorials;  sculptures;  sheet  music;  and  a library  of  antislavery  pub- 
lications. There  are  also  personal  effects,  such  as  a portion  of  Whittier’s  own 
library,  his  reading  glasses,  hats,  and  a fireplace. 

• Jan  de  Hartog  (1914-2002),  internationally  renown  (^aker  novelist  and 
playwright,  who  wrote  nearly  two  dozen  novels,  and  half  a dozen  plays.  Born  and 
raised  in  the  Netherlands,  de  Hartog  moved  to  the  United  States  in  the  early 
1960s.  He  donated  his  personal  library  and  a comprehensive  collection  of  origi- 
nal manuscripts  to  the  College  in  1985.  In  addition,  the  author  also  presented 
the  College  with  his  own  writing  desk  and  other  pieces  of  furniture;  notes;  tape 
logs;  motion  picture  film  from  a (Quaker  documentary  he  produced;  story  plan- 
ning boards;  a ship’s  wheel;  and  assorted  framed  items. 

•Jessamyn  West  (see  next  page). 

If  you  are  ever  in  Whittier,  I suggest  that  you  check  out  this  fine  hbrary  as 
well  as  the  local  historical  museum  (which  has  a reconstruction  of  an  old-fash- 
ioned (Quaker  meetinghouse,  a collection  of  (Quaker  bonnets,  and  other  quaint 
(Quaker  memorabilia). 

This  issue  is  a treasure  trove  of  contemporary  (Quaker  material:  a (Quaker 
camp  story  by  Tom  Farley;  an  interview  with  Linda  Seger,  author  of  a new  book 
about  politics  and  religion;  and  the  continuation  of  Pam  Calvert’s  study  ofWest- 
ern  (Quaker  history.  Enjoy! 
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by  Joseph  Dmohowski 

Curator  of  the  Quaker  Collection  of  Whittier  College  (Whittier,  CA) 

Friendly  Persuasion,  acclaimed  filmmaker  William  Wyler’s 
1956  release,  told  the  story  of  a C^uaker  family  in  Indiana  at  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War.  (^aker  pacifism  was  a central  theme  of  the 
film.  Nonviolence  as  a principle  was  not  a generally  well  received 
popular  sentiment  during  the  Cold  War  years.  The  manner  in 
which  pacifism  is  portrayed  in  the  film  is  one  of  two  central  themes 
examined  in  this  essay. 

Producer  William  Wyler  needed  a Quaker  “expert”  as  work 
began  on  Friendly  Persuasion  in  1955.  Novelist  Jessamyn  West,  a 
birthright  (^aker,  and  the  author  of  the  original  novel,  was 
brought  in  as  technical  advisor.  Having  earned  Wyler’s  respect  in 
this  capacity,  she  was  ultimately  hired  on  as  a screenwriter.  West 
was  a true  Hollywood  neophyte,  but  overcame  the  challenges  and 
frustrations  of  the  cutthroat  screenwriting  business.  Jessamyn 
West’s  screenplay  work  on  Friendly  Persuasion  was  enveloped  in 
controversy.  The  Writers’  Guild  of  America  eventually  arbitrated 
the  disputed  screen  credits  for  the  film.  The  story  involving  the 
development  of  the  Friendly  Persuasion  screenplay  is  the  other  main 
focus  of  this  piece. 

Jessamyn  West’s  first  novel,  and  her  most  successful  book.  The 
Friendly  Persuasion,  was  released  in  1945.  Filmmaker  Frank  Capra 
bought  the  movie  rights  in  April  1946,  and  enlisted  the  services  of 
Michael  Wilson  to  write  a screenplay.  ^ Wilson’s  script  was  com- 
pleted in  February  1947.  ^ A number  of  setbacks  plagued  the  film’s 
production.  Gary  Cooper,  who  had  been  sought  for  the  leading  role, 
had  been  unavailable.  Screenwriter  Michael  Wilson  was  blacklisted 
following  his  appearance  as  an  “unfriendly  witness”  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  in  1951.  Capra  ultimately 
sold  the  film  rights  to  his  partner,  William  Wyler,  in  1954.  ^ 

The  Friendly  Persuasion  consisted  of  fourteen  short  pieces  that 
spanned  around  40  years  in  the  lives  of  a Quaker  family,  the  Birdwells. 


.A  l.la.fvc.st.-'MBj  Book. 


JliSSAiVlYN  WEST 


Tlte  ckuisic  uovel  about  lift: 
for  a Quatef  family  in  lodtaiia, 
and  the  basis  for  the  William  Wyler  film 
starring  Gary'  Cooper. 


Jessamyn  West  (1902-84)  graduated from  Whittier  College 
in  1 923.  She  published  22  books  during  her  lifetime.  Her  lit- 
erary output  spanned  a wide  array  of  literary  genres:  novels, 
short  stories,  essays,  memoirs,  screenplays,  poetry,  science  fic- 
tion, and  operetta.  Her  first  book,  and  most famous  work,  was 
The  Friendly  published  in  1945.  West  and  her 

husband.  Dr.  Harry  M.  McPherson,  presented  the  College  with 
copies  of  all  of  her  published  works,  and  the  complete  states  of 
all  of  her  manuscripts.  Jessamyn  West  was  awarded  two  hon- 
orary doctoral  degrees  by  her  alma  mater,  and  served  on  the 
Whittier  College  Board  of  Trustees. 

Joseph  Dmohowski  is  the  Special  Collections  Librarian  at 
Wardman  Library,  Whittier  College,  where  he  has  worked  since 
1 985.  His  previous  articles  have  appeared  in  California  His- 
tory t^w^/The  Historical  Journal  of  Film,  Radio,  and  Tele- 
vision. His  areas  of  research  interest  include  the  political  ca- 
reer of  Richard  Nixon;  Quaker  novelist  Jessamyn  West’s 
screenwriting  work;  and  currently,  the  Lawrence  of  Arabia 
screenplay  story.  The  author  wishes  to  extend  his  sincere  thanks 
and  appreciation  to  Rich  Cheatham,  Director  of  the  Whittier 
College  Media  Center,  and  Professor  Emerita  Ann  Farmer, 
for  their  assistance  with  this  piece. 
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These  heartwarming  stories  were  set  in 
Jennings  County,  Indiana,  near  the 
town  of  North  Vernon.  Jessamyn  West 
described  the  origin  of  her  characters: 
'^The  Friendly  Persuasion,  insofar  as  it  is 
anyone’s  experience,  is  the  experience 
of  my  great-grandparents  as  remem- 
bered by  my  mother  from  tales  told  her 
by  her  parents.”  ^ Michael  Wilson  fo- 
cused his  screenplay  in  1862,  during  the 
Civil  War,  and  crafted  the  basic  story 
structure  the  movie  would  follow.  ^ In 
Wilson’s  script,  the  story  focused  pre- 
dominantly on  Eliza  BirdweU,  a Quaker 
minister.  Her  husband  Jess  was  a nurs- 
eryman. He  was  a fiin-loving  charac- 
ter, in  contrast  to  the  more  serious  and 
pious  Eliza.  The  BirdweU  chU- 
dren,  Josh,  Mattie,  and  Little 
Jess,  complete  the  family  as 
portrayed  in  the  film. 

Michael  Wilson’s  black- 
listing in  1951  would  have  cus- 
tomarUy  rendered  his  screen- 
play work  unusable  (even  if  it 
had  been  written  prior  to  his 
HUAC  appearance).  No 
blacklisted  authors  could  re- 
ceive a movie  credit,  or  be  le- 
gally paid  for  their 
screenwriting  work  during  that 
cynical  era  in  HoUywood.  The 
Friendly  Persuasion  screenplay 
was  a valuable  property,  how- 
ever. When  Wyler  purchased 
the  film  rights.  Paramount  ex- 
ecutives assured  him  that  he 
could  proceed  with  the  film 
and  use  WUson’s  script:  “in  the 
event  the  picture  is  to  proceed  no  screen 
credit  need  be  given  Michael  Wilson, 
even  if  his  script  is  used.”^ 

Wilson’s  screenplay  was  very  good, 
but  there  were  certain  elements  of  the 
script  that  Wyler  was  unhappy  with. 
Jess  Birdwell’s  character  was  not  in- 
volved with  the  climatic  finish,  and 
Gary  Cooper  insisted  on  a more  active 
role  with  the  movie  before  he  signed 
on.  “Coop  says  if  he  starts  a movie  he 
likes  to  be  in  at  the  finish.  If  aU  he’s 
going  to  do  is  watch  the  last  three  reels, 
he’U  watch  it  from  a seat  in  the  the- 
ater,” explained  WiUiam  Wyler.^  Some 


essential  modifications  were  needed. 

Jessamyn  West  reflected  on  her 
HoUywood  initiation:  “I  knew  noth- 
ing about  scriptwriting  and  had  seen 
few  movies.  I had  never  heard  of  Wil- 
liam Wyler,  which  in  itself  is  an  admis- 
sion of  my  ignorance  of  the  cinema. 
Wyler  knew  nothing  about  me  except 
that  I had  written  a book  he  wanted  to 
film.  He  also  knew  that  I was  a Quaker, 
and  he  had  a high  regard  for  those  pe- 
culiar people.”  ® The  noveUst  was  origi- 
naUy  hired  as  a technical  advisor,  start- 
ing in  February  1955.  Her  advisory 
duties  included  costume  assessment, 
inspection  of  set  decorations,  and  as- 
sistance with  casting  decisions. 

Gary  Cooper  Comes 
TO  Orange  Grove  Meeting 


After  West’s  first  week,  and  foUow- 
ing  a series  of  interviews,  producer 
WiUiam  Wyler  asked  the  Quaker  au- 
thor to  write  him  a “shooting  script.” 
He  offered  her  a six-week  contract  that 
paid  $1,000  per  week,  plus  expenses.  ^ 
Jessamyn  West  had  been  very  hesitant 
initiaUy,  stating:  “I  do  not  want  to  be 
mixed  up  any  more  with  those  Quak- 
ers in  The  Friendly  Persuasion.  Any  fur- 
ther relationship  with  them  is  incestu- 
ous. And  I don’t  want  to  be  mixed  up 
with  the  movies  either.”  Nonethe- 
less, West  accepted  the  offer.  She  left 
her  husband.  Dr.  Harry  M.  McPherson, 


and  her  home  in  Napa,  and  moved  to 
HoUywood. 

Jessamyn  West’s  poignant  mem- 
oir, To  See  the  Dream,  offered  a colorful 
description  of  her  entrance  into  the 
motion  picture  industry  and 
screenwriting.  She  compared  her  first 
meeting  with  WiUiam  Wyler  to  a meet- 
ing with  the  Pope.  Their  exchange  of 
ideas  and  Wyler’s  understanding  of  her 
work  brought  Jessamyn  West  on  board. 
The  director  explained  his  thinking  on 
the  film: 

I’m  not  a pacifist,  as  you  know.  So 
that’s  not  why  I am  interested  in  this 
picture.  I’m  interested  in  it  in  spite  of 
that.  I admit  I wouldn’t  be  interested 
in  it  at  aU  no  matter  what 
its  message  if  I didn’t 
think  it  was  a good  story. 
That’s  why  Capra 
bought  it  in  the  first 
place.  Capra’s  always 
been  a first-rate  judge  of 
a good  story.  But  the 
Quakers  honored  other 
people’s  ways  of  thinking 
and  doing.  Jess,  who 
thinks  fighting  is  wrong, 
lets  his  son  go  to  war. 
Eliza,  who  thinks  music 
is  wrong,  lets  Jess  have 
his  organ.  This  picture 
says  that  salvation  isn’t  a 
mass  product.  It  says  that 
you  save  or  lose  your  soul 
as  an  individual. 

West  completed  her 
first  screenplay,  a 193- 
page  effort,  in  March  1955.  WiUiam 
Wyler  rejected  this  work  as  “unsuit- 
able,” and  terminated  the  novelist’s 
writing  contract.  She  stayed  on  the 
film  as  technical  advisor,  at  reduced  pay. 
West  did  not  deUver  the  shooting  script 
the  producer  wanted.  Another  profes- 
sional screenwriter,  Harry  Kleiner,  was 
brought  in  to  fix  Wilson’s  screenplay. 
He  failed,  and  was  also  fired.  Shooting 
was  scheduled  to  begin  at  the  end  of 
summer,  and  filmmaker  WiUiam  Wyler 
stiU  lacked  a suitable  screenplay. 

Associate  producer  Robert  Wyler, 
the  director’s  older  brother,  thought 


“The  story  that  I heard  from  Catherine  Wyler 
was  that  her  father,  WiUiam  Wyler,  who  directed 
Friendly  persuasion,  brought  the  cast  to  Orange 
Grove  so  they  could  get  a sense  of  what  a Quaker 
meeting  was.  At  rise  of  meeting,  most  of  the  rest  of 
the  cast  left,  but  Gary  Cooper  hung  around  and 
chatted  with  folks.  And  one  older  Quaker,  who 
apparently  didn’t  know  who  he  was,  politely  asked 
questions  and  Ustened  as  Gary  Cooper  related  that 
he’d  been  in  England  and  then  in  Spain  and  did  this 
and  that.  FinaUy  she  said,  “Friend  Cooper,  Thee  is 
most  cosmopoUtan.” 

— Submitted  by  Sharon  Doyle,  Orange  Grove  Meeting 
(Pasadena,  CA) 
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highly  of  Jessamyn  West’s  screenwriting 
and  believed  that  the  novelist  just 
needed  some  assistance  from  a techni- 
cal standpoint.  He  was  instrumental 
in  Jessamyn  West’s  re-hiring  as  a 
screenwriter.  West,  who  had  always 
worked  alone  prior  to  this,  was  going 
to  be  teamed  with  a writing  partner  for 
the  first  time.  Robert  Wyler  told  his 
younger  brother,  “. . .no  one  could  write 
such  beautiful  scenes  and  not  be  a good, 
intelligent  person  to  work  with.” 
They  would  combine  talents  to  write 
screenplays  together  for  Friendly  Per- 
suasion, and  also  on  William  Wyler’s 
next  film.  The  Big  Country.  Jessamyn 
West  and  Robert  Wyler  formed  an  out- 
standing writing  team  who  extended 
Michael  Wilson’s  screenplay  and 
crafted  it  into  an  extraordinary  film 
script. 

Quaker  Pacifism 
Quaker  pacifism  is  a central  theme 


of  the  film  Friendly  Persuasion.  Will- 
iam Wyler  delivered  his  pacifist  mes- 
sage without  preaching  or  heavy-hand- 
edness. He  believed  that  too  much  so- 
lemnity could  turn  off  the  audience. 
Scenes  in  Friendly  Persuasion  range 
from  light-hearted  family  fare  and  fine 
humorous  moments  to  a budding  ro- 
mance. The  film  also  depicted  serious 
drama  and  tragedy.  Wyler  discussed  his 
directorial  approach  at  a news  confer- 
ence before  the  film  opened:  “Now  as 
serious  as  the  subject  matter  is,  I would 
not  tackle  such  a subject  if  it  were  along 
heavy  and  dramatic  lines.  I think  the 
only  way  one  can  deal  with  such  a sub- 
ject is  the  way  we  deal  with  it — along 
humorous  lines.  And  often  you  can 
make  such  points  this  way  much  bet- 
ter.” William  Wyler  skillfully  em- 
ployed Jessamyn  West  as  an  advisor. 
Her  valuable  insight  helped  to  frame 
an  honest  and  authentic  characteriza- 
tion of  the  essential  Quaker  values,  in- 
cluding the  principle  of  nonviolence. 


Michael  Wilson  wrote  the  pro- 
foundly moving  scene  in  Friendly  Per- 
suasion where  Major  Harvey,  a Union 
officer,  visited  the  Quaker  Meeting 
House  on  First  Day  (Sunday)  Meet- 
ing. The  soldier  criticized  the  Quaker 
men  for  not  fighting  in  the  war  and 
derided  them  for  letting  others  die  for 
them.  Eliza  Birdwell,  the  Quaker  min- 
ister, replied,  “We  do  not  believe  it  right 
to  kill  one  man  to  free  another.”  The 
Major  was  unbowed,  and  inquired, 
“How  many  of  you  are  hiding  behind 
your  church  to  save  your  skins?  Do  you 
think  it  is  right  to  let  others  do  your 
fighting  for  you  to  protect  your  lives  and 
your  property?”  Josh  Birdwell,  who  was 
nineteen,  took  the  Major’s  message  to 
heart.  His  decision  whether  or  not  to 
fight  drove  the  storyline. 

Josh  ultimately  decided  to  join  the 
Home  Guard,  which  dismayed  his 
mother.  He  was  conflicted,  telling 
Eliza,  “I  don’t  want  to  die.  I don’t  know 
if  I can  kill  anyone  if  I tried.  But  I have 


Orange  Grove  Meeting  Centennial  Celebration 

“Pursuant  to  the  request  sent  by  Friends  of  this 
vicinity  to  Swarthmore  Monthly  Meeting  and  to  Concord 
Quarterly  Meeting  and  according  to  the  minute  received 
from  them,  Friends  of  Pasadena  met  in  the  capacity  of  a 
Monthly  Meeting  at  the  home  of  Susanna  D.  Yeo,  1 71 9 E. 

Colorado  Street,  Pasadena,  California,  First-day,  Twelfth 
Month,  eighth,  1907.”  Thus  was  recorded  the  establish- 
ment of  the  only  Friends  Meeting  of  the  Hicksite  branch 
in  California  close  to  one  hundred  years  ago.  Interest- 
ingly, the  setting  up  of  Orange  Grove  Monthly  Meeting 
gave  Pasadena  a unique  place  in  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends  in  California,  for  it  was  not  the  first,  nor  the 
second,  but  the  third  Friends  Meeting  to  be  set  up  in  this 
city.  In  1907,  when  Orange  Grove  Meeting  was  estab- 
lished, two  other  Friends  Meetings  had  already  put  down  roots  in  the  city  of  Pasadena:  an  Orthodox 
Meeting  under  the  name  Victory  Park  Meeting,  aka  First  Friends  Church,  was  established  in  1884  and  in 
1895  Pasadena  Friends  Meeting,  aka  Villa  Street  Meeting,  was  set  up  representing  the  Iowa  Conserva- 
tive branch  of  Friends. 

Orange  Grove  Meeting’s  history  has  been  as  interesting  and  controversial  as  the  branch  of  Friends  it 
represents.  From  losing  its  tax  exempt  status  for  refusing  to  sign  a loyalty  oath  required  by  the  state  of 
California  in  the  1950s  to  giving  sanctuary  to  young  C.O.’s  during  the  Vietnam  War,  Orange  Grove 
Meeting’s  history  is  rich  in  Quaker  witness  and  tradition. 

The  celebration  of  the  Orange  Grove  Meeting  Centenary  will  take  place  on  Saturday,  October  20, 
2007.  So  mark  your  calendars!  We  invite  Friends  and  non-Friends  to  come  celebrate  this  historical  event 
with  us! 
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to  try  so  long  as  other  people  have  to.” 
Although  Jess  Birdwell  would  not  fight, 
he  would  not  prevent  his  son  from  tak- 
ing up  arms.  He  believed  it  was  an  in- 
dividual, moral  decision.  Eliza  pled 
with  Jess  to  prevent  their  son  from  join- 
ing the  fight,  and  Jess  eloquently  re- 
plied, “I’m  just  his  father,  Eliza,  not  his 
conscience.  A man’s  life  ain’t  worth  a 
hill  of  beans  except  he  lives  up  to  his 
own  conscience.  I’ve  got  to  give  Josh 
that  chance.” 

Jessamyn  West  influenced  some  of 
William  Wyler’s  decision-making  on 
the  film,  but  did  not  always  get  her  way. 
For  instance,  she  absolutely  loathed  the 
scene  from  Michael  Wilson’s  screenplay 
with  the  Widow  Hudspeth  and  her 
daughters  (which  Wyler  loved). 
Wilson’s  script  significantly  deviated 
from  West’s  original  story.  His  scene 
featured  the  Hudspeth  women  holding 
off  a band  of  Confederate  raiders  all  by 
themselves,  with  Jess  and  Josh  cowardly 
taking  cover.  West  and  Robert  Wyler 
altered  the  scene  considerably,  but  it  was 
still  “over  the  top,”  with  the  man-hun- 
gry Hudspeth  daughters  nearly  devour- 
ing Josh.  That  scene  remained  in  the 
picture,  but  West  saved  her  most  im- 
portant battle  for  a crucial  plot  devel- 
opment that  was  absolutely  vital  for  the 
film’s  genuineness. 

The  most  significant  difference  of 
opinion  between  screenwriter  Jessamyn 
West  and  the  filmmakers  involved  how 
much  fighting  Jess  Birdwell  would  be 
engaged  in  during  the  film.  Gary 
Cooper  was  known  as  an  action  figure, 
and  his  audience  would  expect  him  to 
act  accordingly.  The  actor  told  West, 
“There  comes  a time  in  a picture  of 
mine  when  the  people  watching  me 
expect  me  to  do  something.”  It  was  a 
serious  challenge  portraying  her 
character’s  strength  in  refraining  from 
violence.  It  was  much  easier  to  depict 
a hero  blasting  his  way  out  of  trouble 
than  to  show  the  same  character  hold- 
ing back.  This  type  of  characterization 
required  considerable  screenwriting  and 
filmmaking  subtlety. 

West  strongly  believed  the  film 
would  be  ruined  if  Jess  were  to  fight. 
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She  described  the  conflict  over  Jess 
Birdwell’s  involvement  in  the  fighting 
as  so  serious  that  she  was  ready  to  quit 
the  picture  altogether.  West  emphati- 
cally stated,  “I  will  have  to  disassociate 
myself  from  this  picture,  have  my  name 
taken  off  the  script  if  Jess  does  any 

fighting ” William  Wyler  respected 

the  strength  of  West’s  convictions,  al- 
though this  did  not  prevent  him  from 
filming  an  alternate  ending  where  Jess 
actually  bore  arms  (the  scene  was  never 
used). 

Josh  Birdwell  fought  in  a large- 
scale  military  confrontation  and  was 
injured  during  the  battle.  When  his 
horse  returned  home  riderless,  Jess 
Birdwell  hastily  departed  to  look  for  his 
son  on  the  battlefield.  As  Jess  rode  to 
the  scene,  he  encountered  his  best 
friend,  Sam  Jordan,  mortally  wounded. 
The  rebel  bushwhacker  who  killed  Sam 
winged  Jess  with  a buUet.  Before  the 
sniper  could  reload,  Jess  disarmed  him 
after  a brief  struggle.  In  the  film’s  piv- 
otal scene,  Jess  released  the  man,  and 
sent  him  on  his  way.  Popular  sentiment 
among  the  film  crew  leaned  towards 
Jess  Birdwell  killing  the  bushwhacker 
to  avenge  his  friend’s  death.  Jessamyn 
West  insisted  that,  “Someone  in  this 
picture  about  Quakers  had  better  act 
like  a Quaker.”  Her  pacifist  persua- 
sion and  a gritty  determination  to  do 
what  was  right  for  this  film  prevailed. 

Friendly  Persuasion  is  notable  for 
William  Wyler’s  direction  and  the  qual- 
ity of  the  performances.  Most  note- 
worthy however,  is  the  excellence  of  the 
writing.  When  the  film  was  released, 
no  writing  credit  appeared  on  the 
screen,  only  “From  the  Book  by 
Jessamyn  West.”  Michael  Wilson  had 
contested  his  exclusion  from  the  writ- 
ing credits  submitted  by  Allied  Artists 
in  February  1956.  The  studio  had  pro- 
posed Jessamyn  West  and  Robert  Wyler 
as  the  authors  of  the  Friendly  Persua- 
sion screenplay.  When  the  Writers’ 
Guild  arbitration  panel  accorded 
Michael  Wilson  sole  writing  credit. 
Allied  Artists  enacted  the  Credits  Es- 
cape Clause.  The  film  was  released 
without  any  screenwriting  credit. 


Jessamyn  West  and  Robert  Wyler  were 
completely  deprived  of  any  recognition 
for  their  extensive  work  on  the  screen- 
play, a pitfall  of  Hollywood  screen-writ- 
ing that  was  never  remedied.  William 
Wyler  claimed  that  it  was  never  his  in- 
tention to  deprive  Wilson  of  the  writ- 
ing credit,  but  that  the  studio  had  forced 
his  hand.^"*  Jessamyn  West  and  Robert 
Wyler  would  team  again  on  William 
Wyler’s  next  film,  and  encounter  an- 
other chaotic  writing  venture. 

Friendly  Persuasion  never  achieved 
great  commercial  success.  Wyler’s 
motion  picture  did  garner  the  top  prize, 
the  Palme  d’Or,  at  the  Cannes  Film 
Festival,  for  best  picture  of  1956,  how- 
ever. Friendly  Persuasion  made  history 
of  another  sort  thirty-two  years  later, 
at  an  arms  control  summit  meeting  in 
Moscow.  President  Ronald  Reagan 
brought  a videocassette  of  the  film  as  a 
special  present  for  his  host,  Soviet  Gen- 
eral Secretary  Mikhail  Gorbachev.  In 
a very  personal  toast  at  the  Kremlin, 
Reagan  praised  the  virtues  of  the  movie: 
“The  film  shows  not  just  the  tragedy  of 
war,  but  the  problems  of  pacifism,  the 
nobility  of  patriotism,  as  well  as  the  love 
of  peace.”  The  president  encouraged 
his  host  to  consider  an  alternate  direc- 
tion in  world  affairs.  In  this  remark- 
able toast,  Reagan  implored  Gorbachev 
to  “hold  out  for  a better  way  of  settling 
things.”  This  historic  scenario  em- 
bodied the  essence  and  true  significance 
of  “friendly  persuasion.”  □ 

Notes 

^ Paramount  Production  Materials,  Box  165, 
Friendly  Persuasion — scenario  costs.  Marga- 
ret Herrick  Library,  Department  of  Special 
Collections,  Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts 
and  Sciences.  “In  April  of  1946  Frank  Capra 
bought  the  property  for  the  sum  of  $17,500.” 
^ Wilson,  Michael,  The  Friendly  Persuasion 
Final  Draft  Screenplay,  February  13,  1947. 
159  pp.  Jessamyn  West  Collection,  Depart- 
ment of  Special  Collections,  Wardman  Li- 
brary, Whittier  College. 

^ Paramount  Production  Materials,  Box  165, 
op.  cit.  Wyler  paid  $25,000  for  the  “motion 
picture  and  dialogue  rights  throughout  the 
world  in  the  above  entitled  book  by  Jessamyn 
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Jan  stood  bent  over,  hands  on  knees, 
catching  her  breath  after  hiking  up 
the  waterfall  trail.  Amy,  her  counselor, 
lay  sprawled  across  a stone  bench.  For 
the  second  year  they  were  the  first 
camper  and  counselor  to  reach  the  top 
of  the  waterfall,  end  point  of  the  mid- 
week hike  for  the  fifth  to  seventh  grade 
camp. 

Jan  looked  down  the  steep  hillside. 
She  saw  Flora,  one  of  five  other  camp- 
ers in  the  Integrity  chore  group,  still 
sitting  alone  where  they’d  left  her  be- 
low the  falls.  Jan  watched  Flora  tilt  her 
head  back  to  drain  the  last  drops  from 
her  water  bottle. 

“You’re  a good  kid,  Jan,”  Amy  said, 
still  a bit  out  of  breath.  “Great  kid,  fast 
walker,  good  storyteller.” 

“Not  the  one  I told  at  campfire,” 
Jan  said.  “I  left  out  the  snake.  Then....” 
“Wait,”  Amy  interrupted.  “What 
did  our  group  learn  about  compli- 
ments?” 

“Ooops.”  Jan  blushed.  “Denying  a 
compliment  is  like  saying  the  person 
who  gave  it  wasn’t  telling  the  truth. 
Sorry.” 

“Let’s  try  again.”  Amy  paused. 
“You’re  great  at  including  younger  boys 
in  games  at  the  pool.” 

“Thank  you,”  Jan  said.  “I’d  rather 
play  in  the  water  with  boys  than  sit  in 


A Quaker  Trees 
Summer  Camp  Story 


by  Tom  Farley 

Palo  Alto  (CA)  Friends  Meeting 


the  sun  gossiping  like  those  girls  from 
my  cabin.  They’re  the  ones  who  need 
to  learn  about  integrity.  Who  decided 
to  name  chore  groups  for  Quaker  tes- 
timonies, instead  of  for  old  dead 
Quaker  people  like  last  year?” 

“My  parents,”  Amy  said.  “They  fig- 
ured even  non-Quaker  kids  like  Flora 
know  about  integrity  and  equality.” 
“Flora  still  doesn’t  talk  much,”  Jan 
said.  “Like  she’s  afraid  to  let  us  be  her 
friends.”  Jan  stood  up  and  yelled, 
“Floooraaaa!”  When  Flora  looked  up, 
Jan  made  a big  “come-up-here”  gesture. 
Flora  started  up  the  trail. 

“Thanks,  Jan,”  Amy  said.  “Remem- 
ber, Flora’s  the  only  seventh  grade  girl 
who’s  new  here.  She  knew  integrity 
means  not  gossiping  even  if  you  are  tell- 
ing the  truth.” 

“That’s  being  trustworthy,”  Jan 
said.  “Is  that  why  you’re  Integrity 
group’s  counselor?  Because  everyone 
here  trusts  you?” 

“Not  everyone.  I could  have  used  a 
bit  more  trust  in  my  cabin  last  night.” 
“I  wish  I slept  in  your  cabin  again 
this  year.”  Jan  sighed.  “Could  I put  my 


sleeping  bag  on  your  floor?” 

Amy  shook  her  head.  “Fire  safety 
rules.  No  more  than  eight  people  sleep- 
ing in  each  cabin,  four  to  a room,  not 
counting  babies.” 

Jan  grinned.  “If  I slept  in  a diaper?” 

“It  wouldn’t  make  you  a baby.”  Amy 
laughed.  “But  here’s  something.  Would 
you  tell  another  camper  what  you  do 
wear?  She  wouldn’t  believe  she’s  not  the 
only  one.  She’d  never  guess  you,  third 
year  camper,  about  the  most  respected 
kid  here.” 

“Thanks.”  Jan  accepted  the  com- 
pliment. 

“It’s  up  to  you,  but  it’d  be  a big  help 
to  her.” 

“Okay.”  Jan  nodded.  “Who? 
When?” 

“Now.”  Amy  led  Jan  to  meet  Flora 
the  top  of  the  trail.  “Flora,  Jan  has 
something  to  tell  you.” 

Jan  stared  at  Flora,  who  was  still 
breathing  hard  from  the  climb.  Jan 
started  to  giggle.  Amy  frowned.  Jan 
looked  down  to  stop  giggling. 

“I  see  boys  below  the  falls.”  Amy 
pointed.  “You’ve  got  maybe  a minute.” 

Jan  looked  at  Flora,  opened  her 
mouth,  and  giggled  again. 

“Jan?”  Amy  waited.  “Integrity?  You 
agreed  to  tell.” 

Jan  nodded  and  pointed  at  Amy. 
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“Okay.”  Amy  put  an  arm  around 
each  girl’s  shoulders.  “I’ll  help.  What 
did  you  wear  to  bed  last  night?” 

“Sierra  Club  nightshirt.”  Jan 
paused.  “And  underpants.” 

“Waterproof  absorbent  under- 
pants,” Amy  added.  “Same  as  you  wore 
last  night,  Flora,  for  the  same  reason, 
to  keep  everything  else  dry  if  you 
sleepwet.  Right,  girls?” 

Jan  nodded  and  started  to  reach  out 
her  hands.  Flora  pressed  her  lips  to- 
gether and  crossed  her  arms. 

“You  two  can  talk  about  this  later.” 
Amy  patted  both  girls  on  the  shoulders. 
“Here  come  the  boys.  Let’s  get  our 
lunches.” 

Jan  hurried  to  eat  so  she’d  have  time 
to  play  in  the  stream.  She  was  dangling 
her  feet  in  the  cold  water  when  Flora 
found  her. 

“Have  to  pee,”  Flora  whispered. 
“Where’s  the  restroom?” 

“None  up  here,”  Jan  answered. 
“That’s  why  the  counselors  reminded 
us  to  use  the  ones  at  the  trailhead  and 
not  drink  all  our  water  on  the  hike  up. 
Can  you  wait  till  we  go  down?” 

“No.”  Flora  pressed  her  knees  to- 
gether. “Not  even  to  the  bottom  of  the 
falls.” 

“Then  you’ll  have  to  go  behind  a 
bush.  AMY!”  Jan  yelled  above  the 
sounds  of  flowing  water.  “GOT  ANY 
TOILET  PAPER?” 

“Shhh!”  Flora  ducked  under  a small 
willow  tree. 

“Just  brown  paper  napkins.”  Amy 
brought  some  over.  “They  compost,  so 
you  can  bury  them.  Need  help?” 

“NO!”  the  two  girls  said  together. 
“I  know  where  to  go,”  Jan  told  their 
counselor.  “We’ll  be  right  back.” 

Flora  followed  Jan  past  two  oak 
trees. 

“Thanks.”  Flora  looked  at  the  leaf- 
covered  ground. 

“Not  on  oak  leaves.  They  splash 
back  at  you.”  Jan  led  Flora  up  to  a rot- 
ted-out  tree  stump.  “And  not  by  a 
stream.  My  parents  say  always  go  up- 
hill a ways.  I used  this  place  two  years 
ago.” 

With  a stick,  Jan  scraped  away  sev- 
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eral  inches  of  loose  dirt  and  rotted 
wood. 

Flora  stared  at  it. 

“That’s  to  cover  it  up  with,”  Jan 
said.  “Like  a cat  does.” 

Flora  looked  at  Jan,  then  at  the 
hole. 

“Grab  that  branch  for  balance 
when  you  squat  down,”  Jan  said. 
“Haven’t  you  ever  gone  in  the  woods 
before?” 

“I’ve  hardly  ever  even  been  in 
woods  before  this  week.” 

“How  about  walking  home  from 
school?” 

“School  bus.”  Flora  shook  her  head. 
“Some  men  go  in  the  alley  behind  our 
building.  You  can  smell  it  on  the  first 
floor  but  not  up  where  we  live.” 

“Better  take  off  your  sandals,”  Jan 
said.  “I’ll  hold  your  stuff  and  make  sure 
no  one’s  coming.” 

Flora  handed  over  pink  sandals, 
pink  shorts,  and  flowered  underpants. 

Jan  turned  to  watch  downhill.  She 
waited  well  over  a minute  before  she 
said,  “Hurry  up,  before  Amy  starts  look- 
ing for  us.” 

“Trying  to.”  Flora’s  words  sounded 
squeezed  out  of  her.  “I,  I,  can’t!” 

“That’s  from  pushing  too  hard  af- 
ter holding  back.  Pretend  you’re  on  a 
toilet.” 

“Can’t  with  nothing  to  sit  on.” 
“Oh.”  Jan  paused.  “Have  you  ever 
woken  up  wet  and  had  to  go  again?” 
“No! -Why?” 

“Never  mind.  Try  this.  Close  your 
eyes.  Hold  back  while  breathing  in. 
Relax  breathing  out.  Don’t  push.  Let 
your  breath  make  a ‘ssss’  sound  going 
out.  — Good,  now  slower.  — That’s 
better.  In,  then  relax.  In.  Listen  to  the 
waterfall.  There  it  goes.” 

“Jan?”  Flora  asked.  “You  ever  wake 
up  and  then  umm,  like  you  said?” 

“Some,”  Jan  admitted.  “Any  kid 
who  sleepwets  probably  has.  If  you’re 
already  wet,  why  not?  Or  you’re  some- 
where strange  or  dark,  camping  or  on  a 
plane.” 

“Oh.”  Flora  said.  “There,  done. 
Guess  that’s  okay  if  you’re  wearing  a -. 
Do  you  really  wear  a diaper?  Were  you 


just  saying  what  Amy  wanted  me  to 
hear?” 

“They’re  NOT  diapers!”  Jan 
handed  Flora  two  paper  napkins, 
bony. 

“They’re  just  pants.”  Jan  sighed. 
“Here’s  the  truth.  It’s  up  to  me  now  if  I 
wear  them  at  home.  Usually  I don’t.  If 
I have  wet  sheets  and  nightshirt,  I do 
laundry.  That’s  not  punishment.  It’s 
being  fair  about  making  more  house- 
work. Since  New  Years,  that’s  maybe 
four  times  a month.  It’s  harder  for  me 
to  sleep  dry  away  from  home,  so  I don’t 
try  to.  I keep  those  pants  in  the  foot  of 
my  sleeping  bag  to  puU  on  after  bed- 
time reading.  I have  plastic  bags  for  wet 
ones  until  I can  throw  them  out.” 

“Do  you  like  wearing  them?”  Flora 
scraped  dirt  over  the  hole. 

“Like?”  Jan  shrugged.  “How  they 
feel?  Not  really.  How  they  work?  Yes! 
Wearing  those  pants  when  you  need 
them  sure  beats  not  wearing  them.  My 
first  camp,  Amy  picked  two  third-year 
girls  she  trusted  to  room  with  me  and 
helped  me  teU  them  what  I wore  in  case 
I needed  help.  I never  did.  This  year  no 
other  campers  know,  except  you  now.” 
“I  won’t  tell,”  Flora  said.  “I  never 
wore  one  before.  At  home  I’m  dry  al- 
most as  much  as  not,  sometimes  a whole 
week.  I hoped  I’d  be  okay  here.  I was 
Sunday  night,  not  Monday.” 

“Good  thing  you’re  in  Amy’s 
cabin.” 

“I  was  scared  to  teU  her,”  Flora  said. 
“Thought  I’d  get  sent  home.  I took  a 
shower,  rinsed  my  pajama  bottoms,  and 
tried  to  dry  out  my  sleeping  bag  with 
my  towel.  After  breakfast,  Amy  made 
me  take  aU  that  to  the  laundry.  I told 
her  I’d  dropped  my  towel  and  pajamas 
in  the  shower,  then  left  them  on  my 
sleeping  bag.  She  didn’t  believe  me, 

yy 

SO... 

“Always  tell  your  counselor  the 
truth,”Jan  interrupted.  “So  she  can  take 
care  of  you,  even  at  a camp  that’s  not 
Quaker.” 

“So  last  night,”  Flora  continued. 
“Amy  made  me  promise  to  wear  those 
pants.  I hid  them  and  tried  going  to  bed 
in  my  clothes.  Forgot  there’s  a rule 
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against  that.” 

“Because  you  might  have  oil  from 
poison  oak  on  your  clothes,”  Jan  said. 
“You  don’t  want  that  in  your  sleeping 
bag.” 

“That’s  what  Amy  said  when  she 
caught  me.”  Flora  nodded.  “She  made 
me  sleep  in  the  medical  cabin.  Her  par- 
ents sleep  next  door.  Her  mother  made 
sure  I wore  those  pants  and  knows  I 
woke  up  wet.  I have  to  sleep  there  and 
wear  them  again  tonight.” 

“That’s  not  punishment,”  Jan  said. 
“It’s  so  you  have  privacy  and  feel  safe. 
That’s  what  those  pants  give  us,  along 
with  no  extra  laundry.  And  they  let  us 
do  anything  other  campers  do,  even  if 
it  makes  us  more  Ukely  to  sleepwet.” 
“Things  like  what?” 
“Watermelon,”  Jan  grinned.  “I’d 
never  eat  any  before  bedtime  at  home. 
Last  night  I had  three  pieces.  Have  you 


WooLMAN  Semester 
Scholarships 
Recognize  Sullivans’ 
Youth  Camp  Work 

Tom  and  Sandy  Farley  (Palo  Alto,  CA, 
Meeting)  have  helped  create  restricted 
scholarship  fund  in  the  care  of  College 
Park  Friends  Educational  Association 
(CPFEA).  It  will  support  students  en- 
rolling in  the  Woolman  Semester  who 
have  served  on  the  staff  (usually  as 
counselors)of  the  Ben  Lomond  Quaker 
Center  Youth  Summer  Camps. 

This  fund  is  called  the  Traci  and 
Walter  Hjelt  Sullivan  Fund  to  recog- 
nize the  value  to  Friends  of  the  sum- 
mer camp  programs  Walter  and  Traci 
began  and  guided  at  Quaker  Center 
and  to  recognize  also  that  the  young 
people  who  provide  leadership  at 
these  camps,  often  forgoing  better 
paying  summer  jobs,  are  the  young 
people  to  whom  the  Woolman  Se- 
mester has  great  appeal.  Friends  who 
wish  to  contribute  to  this  fund  may 
contact  Sierra  Friends  Center. 


moved  out  of  Amy’s  cabin?” 

“Just  for  sleeping.  If  I keep  my 
promises  tonight,  I move  back.” 

“Oh,”  Jan  paused.  “Would  it  help 
if  I slept  in  the  other  med-cabin  bed?” 
“Would  you?” 

“Sure.  Let’s  ask  Amy.” 

When  they  found  Amy,  Jan  asked, 
“After  bedtime  reading,  can  I sleep  in 
the  med-cabin?  I’ll  take  my  night  stuff 
there  after  dinner.” 

“Just  for  tonight,”  Flora  added. 
“Okay?” 

“Not  so  fast,”  Amy  said.  “Can  I 
trust  you  together?” 

“We’U  be  quiet  after  Hghts  out,”  Jan 
said.  “We  promise.” 

“Flora  gave  me  her  word  on  some- 
thing last  night.”  Amy  looked  at  her. 

“I  told  Jan  about  not  keeping  that 
promise.  I’ll  keep  it  tonight.  I will!” 
“I’ll  help  her  keep  it,”  Jan  said.  “You 
won’t  need  to  check  on  us,  but  we  don’t 


mind  if  you  do.  Okay?” 

“Okay,”  Amy  said.  “I’ll  tell  my  par- 
ents what  to  expect.” 

Flora  hugged  Amy.  “You’re  the  best 
counselor.” 

“Thank  you.  I’m  glad  you  two 
started  trusting  each  other  with  the 
truth  about  yourselves.” 

“Thank  you!”  Jan  and  Flora  said 
together.  Laughing,  they  joined  hands 
and  started  down  the  waterfall  trail. 


Tom  Farley  serves  on  the  summer  youth 
camp  staff  at  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Cen- 
ter and  the  FGC  Youth  Ministries  Com- 
mittee. He  is  a storyteller  and  children's 
bookseller  and  manages  the  Sleepwetting 
Forum  at  www.spont.com.  His  story, 
'Compost,  'also  set  in  the fictional  Quaker 
Trees  Summer  Camp,  was  published  in  FB 
(May  2004). 


Quaker  Camping 
Experiences  and 
THE  Woolman  Semester 

Cindy  Trueblood  of  Strawberry 
Creek  Meeting  (Berkeley,  CA)  reports 
good  news  about  the  Sierra  Friends 
Center: 

“Sierra  Friends  Center  is  making 
significant  progress  on  securing  the 
long-term  future  of  the  Woolman  Se- 
mester; we  have  received  donations  or 
pledges  totalling  about  65%  of  our  goal 
for  the  2007-2008  academic  year  and 
just  over  50%  of  our  goals  for  the  fol- 
lowing two  academics.  We  are  very 
pleased  with  the  number  of  Woolman 
Semester  applications  received  to  date 
and  are  making  great  progress  towards 
our  goal  of  enrolling  18  students  in  the 
fall  of  2007.  We  are  still  accepting  ap- 
plications for  the  fall  and  spring  semes- 
ters.” 

Cindy  has  come  up  with  a creative 
way  to  help  support  the  Sierra  Friends 
Center.  She  purchased  40  copies  of  the 
EarthLight  book  and  has  been  selling 
them  “as  a means  of  raising  awareness 


and  scholarship  funds  for  the  Woolman 
Semester.” 

She  feels  that  by  doing  this,  she  is 
“’letting  [her]  life  speak’  for  peace,  so- 
cial justice  and  environmental 
sustainability.” 

She  also  speaks  highly  of  the  Si- 
erra Friends  Camp,  which  provides 
“wonderful  summer  camp  experiences 
that  teach  campers  and  counselors  to 
value  nature,  themselves,  and  others.  I 
have  enjoyed  getting  to  know  camp  co- 
directors, Kathy  Schutz  and  Casey 
Seldon,  and  members  of  the  camp  sup- 
port committee  who  developed  Sierra 
Friends  Camp,  based  on  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meeting  camps.  The  experience 
of  the  camp  committee  members  and 
directors....  continue  to  influence  pro- 
foundly their  lives.  I am  looking  for- 
ward to  having  my  son  Matthew  at- 
tend camp  starting  in  the  summer  of 
2008.” 

To  find  out  about  Quaker  camp- 
ing experiences,  contact  the  Ben 
Lomond  Quaker  Center  at 
www.quakercenter.org  or  the  Sierra 
Friends  Center  at  www.woolman.org. 
For  dates,  see  calendar  on  p.  22. 
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AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  LiNDA  SEGER, 

AUTHOR  OF 

Jesus  Rode  A Donkey: 

Why  Republicans  Don't  Have  a 
CoKNEK  ON  Christ 


FB:  How  has  your  Quaker  background 
played  in  your  decision  to  write  this  book? 

I decided  to  use  Quaker  Process 
throughout.  I began  with  a Clearness 
Committee  to  reach  clarity  about 
whether  I was  called  to  write  this  book. 
Then,  I spent  each  morning  in  prayer, 
tuning  into  the  Spirit,  to  help  guide  me 
in  the  writing  for  that  day.  I tried  to 
research  both  sides  of  the  debates,  and 
tried  not  to  demonize  the  other  side 
while  discussing  these  difficult  issues.  I 
tried  to  always  keep  in  mind  my  con- 
servative Christian  Republican  Friends 
and  to  write  the  book  from  a sense  of 
respect  for  them.  Some  of  my  readers 
who  gave  me  feed-back  were  Republi- 
can Christians  who  pointed  out  any 
places  where  I sounded  angry,  and 
where  they  thought  I was  being  unfair 
to  the  other  side.  I practiced  non-vio- 
lent communication  for  my  media  ap- 
pearances, so  I could  stay  cool  and  ob- 
jective and  speak  from  a Quaker  Cen- 
ter. And  I kept  in  mind  that  Quakers 
speak  Truth  to  Power. 

Why  are  you  a Christian  Democrat,  instead 
of  a Christian  Republican? 

The  Republican  Party  has  traditionally 
favored  Corporations,  the  wealthy,  and 
big  business.  Scripture  asks  us  to  side 
with  the  poor,  the  disadvantaged,  the 
outcast.  As  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  says, 
“A  nation  is  judged  not  by  how  it  coddles 
the  rich,  but  by  how  it  helps  the  poor.” 
The  Democrats  have  had  a better  history 
of  helping  the  poor,  the  middle  class,  those 
who  suffer  discrimination,  those  who  are 
ill,  and  creating  programs  that  make  our 
lives  better. 


Youre  a Quaker  and  a pacifist.  You  seem  to 
believe  that  peace  is  possible.  Isn’t  that  being 
naive? 

Almost  every  war  comes  out  of  unjust 
conditions  that  create  rage  that  leads 
to  violence,  competition  for  scarce 
resources,  and  stereotyping  of  The 
Other.  We  are  commanded  to  love  our 
neighbor,  and  to  expand  our 
understanding  of  who  our  neighbor  is. 
When  we  work  to  care  for  our  neighbor, 
even  those  we  don’t  like,  when  we 
follow  the  command  to  bring  justice 
and  mercy  to  others,  even  those  unlike 
ourselves,  we  take  away  the  occasion  for 
war. 

Isn’t  the  command  to  help  the  poor  given  to 
individuals,  rather  than  to  nations? 

No.  There  are  over  600  verses  in  the 
Bible  that  speak  to  nations.  Rulers  are 
told  they  will  be  judged  by  how  they 
deal  with  the  poor,  and  how  they 
provide  justice  and  mercy.  Jesus’  first 
mission  statement  was  what  we  call  the 
Social  Gospel,  “I  came  to  give  release 
to  the  captives,  recovery  of  sight  to  the 
blind,  to  set  at  liberty  those  who  are 
oppressed.” 

Many  Republicans  have  denied  there  is 
global  warming.  They’ve  cut  back  on 
regulating  laws  that protect  the  environment 
Why  does  it  matter? 

We  are  commanded  in  the  second 
chapter  of  Genesis  to  care  for,  and  to 
cultivate,  the  Garden.  We  are  told  to 
be  responsible  stewards  of  the  earth. 
Yet,  we  pollute  the  waters  and  the  air, 
we  poison  the  fish  and  the  animals,  we 


Linda  Seger  offers  an  analytical,  yet 
compassionate  and  personal  exposition 
of  biblical  and  current  religious  views, 
which  have  found  their  way  into  the 
political  debate  between  Republicans 
and  Democrats.  Rode  a Donkey 
aptly  demonstrates  that  no  one  secular 
political  party  has  a lock  on  religious 
and  biblical  authenticity  and  applica- 
tion. Those  of  you  who  are  interested  in 
this  timely  topic,  will  admire  Seger’s  ef- 
fort to  bring  clarity  and  balance  to 
American  religious  and  political  inter- 
action. 

Bill  Durland,  author  God  and 
Nations  and  Ethical  Issues:  A Search for 
the  Contemporary  Conscience,  etc. 


do  not  care  for  the  earth,  and  for  those 
who  live  on  the  earth.  Global  Warming 
is  particularly  important  right  now 
because  we  are  near  a tipping  point.  We 
have  little  time,  and  denying  it  has  been 
very  costly  to  our  country. 

You  tell  us  to  hope  rather  than  to  fear.  Isn’t 
terrorism  a constant  threat  to  our  country? 
Are  we  to  ignore  it? 

The  Bible  continually  tells  us  to  hope, 
rather  than  to  fear.  Fear  controls  us. 
Many  people  voted  for  Bush  in  the  last 
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election  because  they  feared  changing 
Presidents  during  a war,  and  because  we 
were  constantly  told  to  fear.  The 
Founding  Fathers  of  our  country 
recognized  the  danger  of  fear,  since  it 
serves  as  a good  excuse  to  make  unwise 
decisions,  to  take  away  our  rights  in  the 
interests  of  national  security.  Fear  can 
lead  to  secrecy  in  government,  and 
power  being  put  in  the  hands  of  a few. 
We  don’t  solve  our  problems  by  letting 
fear  immobilize  us  and  by  making 
unwise  decisions  out  of  fear. 

Why  do  you  call  abortion  an  ethical 
dilemma?  Isn’t  the  Bible  against  abortion  ? 

There  is  not  one  word  about  abortion 
in  the  Bible.  Although  the  Bible  speaks 
of  God’s  care  for  life,  many  who  oppose 
abortion  also  oppose  laws  that  would 
protect  the  baby  after  birth,  as  well  as 
help  a family  struggling  with  a child 
they  can’t  afford.  A number  of 
Democrats  who  are  Pro-Life,  called 
“Democrats  for  Life”  have  endorsed  a 
consistent  life  ethic.  They  believe  that 
if  one  is  pro-life,  they  need  to  be 
consistently  pro-hfe,  that  means  against 
capital  punishment,  against  war,  and  for 
policies  that  will  help  those  who  cannot 
afford  a child.  They  also  are  for  policies 
that  reduce  abortions  without 
overturning  Roe  v.  Wade,  because 
prohibiting  abortions  doesn’t  stop 
abortion,  it  simply  leads  to  more  women 
dying  from  unsafe  abortions.  The 
countries  that  prohibit  abortions  have 
more  abortions  than  those  which  are 
Pro-Choice. 

Republicans  have  introduced  a Marriage 
Amendment  that  says  marriage  is  between 
a man  and  a woman.  Many  Republicans 
have  made  abortion  and  homosexuality 
key  issues  for  their  party.  Isn’t  the  Bible 
absolutely  clear  about  its  stand  on 
homosexuality? 

Actually,  there  only  about  seven  verses 
in  the  Bible  that  talk  about  homo- 
sexuality and  the  position  is  about 
certain  degrading  sexual  acts,  and  the 
misuse  of  power  in  sexual  relationships, 
rather  than  about  loving  homosexual 
relationships.  The  Democratic  Party  is 
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for  Civil  Unions,  and  has  not  taken  a 
stand  on  same  sex  marriages,  except  to 
want  equal  rights  and  benefits  for  gays, 
and  to  want  this  to  remain  as  a States 
Rights  issue.  This  has  been  used  as  a 
wedge  issue  to  create  a straw  dog — as 
if  to  say  the  Democratic  Party  is 
endorsing  same  sex  marriage.  They 
aren’t. 

You  have  a chapter  called  “Secrets,  Lies, 
and  Deceptions”:  Do  you  really  think  that 
President  Bush  has  lied  to  us? 

We  have  been  told  a number  of  facts 
that  turned  out  to  be  clearly  untrue.  We 
were  told  that  Iraq  had  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  that  it  was  behind  9/11, 
that  it  was  a shelter  for  A1  Qaeda.  Not 
true.  Bush  told  us  that  he  would  protect 
benefits  for  veterans.  He  has  cut  back 
on  them.  He  told  us  that  he  wanted  to 
encourage  students  to  go  into  science 
and  math.  But  he  cut  back  on  programs 
that  would  help  them.  He’s  told  us  that 
he  wants  to  raise  the  level  of  education. 
Yet,  he’s  cut  back  on  college  loans,  on 
educational  programs  for  grade  school 
children.  He  told  us  that  his  tax  breaks 
helped  the  poor  and  middle  class,  but 
they  actually  help  the  super-rich  the 
most,  those  making  over  1.6  million 
dollars.  He  said  that  he  was  only 
wiretapping  phone  calls  overseas  but  we 
now  find  out  that  millions  of  Americans 
have  their  calls  monitored  in  one  way 
or  another.  Is  this  being  incompetent 
and  misinformed,  or  telling  us  what  isn’t 
truthful? 

What  is  a wise  leader?  Do  you  agree  that 
Bush  is  a Christian?  Do  you  believe  he  is 
wise? 

All  indications  tell  me  that  President 
Bush  is  a Christian,  and  I expect  he  has 
a personal  relationship  with  God, 
although  I can’t  say  anything  about  that. 
But  being  a fine  person,  or  a good 
Christian,  doesn’t  mean  that  one  is  a 
wise  leader.  Proverbs  tells  us  the 
importance  in  leadership  of  listening  to 
wise  counsel.  Bush  has  had  a history  of 


either  ignoring  the  bad  news  or  firing 
the  messenger  of  bad  news.  This  has 
led  to  a huge  debt,  to  many  people  killed 
in  war,  to  a high  fear  factor  in  our 
country,  to  ignoring  the  messengers 
who  warned  about  Hurricane  Katrina 
and  9/11,  and  to  starting  a war  that  has 
left  us  without  money  (so  Bush  says) 
to  handle  many  of  the  other  issues 
confronting  our  country,  such  as 
environmental  problems,  educational 
and  health  care  issues,  etc. 

Your  last  chapter  implies  that  you  believe 
that  Republicans  and  Democrats  can  work 
together  and  that  they  can  cross  the  political 
divide. 

There  are  many  places  where  we  can 
agree,  and  many  bills  are  jointly 
sponsored  by  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans.  If  we  put  People  above 
Party,  and  if  we  stopped  our  bickering 
and  name-calling — something  that 
Paul  continually  tells  us  to  do  in  the 
Epistles — there  are  many  places  where 
we  could  come  together.  Too  many 
people  in  government  add  fuel  to  the 
fire,  rather  than  trying  to  be  effective 
leaders  who  really  try  to  solve  our 
country’s  problems.  □ 

Internationally 
known  script  con- 
sultant, workshop 
leader,  and  author 
of  nine  books, 
Linda  Seger  be- 
gan attending 
Quaker  Meeting 
in  Phoenix  in  1 969  and  became  a mem- 
ber in  1 970.  Since  then,  she  attended  Ber- 
keley (CA)  MM  (while  in  graduate 
school)  and  Claremont  ( CA ) MM  ( while 
teaching  at  University  of  LaVerne).  She 
joined  Santa  Monica  Friends  in  the  early 
1980s,  was  married  there  in  1987,  and 
is  now  a member  of  Colorado  Springs 
Friends  Meeting.  She  holds  a ThD  in 
Drama  and  Theology  fom  the  Graduate 
Theological  Union,  an  MA  in  Religion 
and  the  Arts  from  Pacific  School  of  Reli- 
gion, and  an  MA  in  Feminist  Theology 
from  Immaculate  Heart  College  Center. 


HOW  BLESSED  IT  IS  FOR  THE  SISTERS  TO  MEET 


Historical  Roots  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Quaker  Women’s  Theology  Conference 

Part  II 


In  the  first  part  of  this  three-part  series,  Pamela  Calvert,  winner  of 
the  Carroll  Prize  from  the  Friends  Historical  Association  for  the  best 
article  in  Quaker  History  1999-2006,  tells  the  stories  of  WiUiam 
Hobson  and  Joel  Bean,  Iowa  neighbors  who  were  caught  up  in  the 
crucible  of  Holiness  revivahsm  then  sweeping  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Although  their  own  reUgious  beUefs  and  practices  were  quite  similar, 
circumstances  drove  Hobson  and  Bean  to  found  the  polarized  bodies  of 
western  Quakerism  now  respectively  known  as  “evangeUcal”  and 
“liberal.” 

In  the  second  part  of  this  series,  Calvert  describes  how  Hobson  s 
and  Bean  s paths  diverged,  with  Hobson  creating  “a  garden  of  the 
Lord”  in  Newberg,  Oregon  while  Bean  was  driven  from  Iowa  to  San 
Jose,  CA,  unsuccessfully  attempting  escape  from  the  “open  onslaught” 
of  the  Revival. 


by  Pamela  Calvert 

Strawberry  Creek  Meeting 
(Berkeley,  CA) 

“A  Garden  of  the  Lord” 

In  1869,  the  Gold  Spike  joined  the 
Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road lines,  and  for  the  first  time  travel 
was  conceivable  to  the  far  west  without 
braving  the  mountains  in  wagons  or 
taking  a long  sea  voyage.  The  follow- 
ing year,  William  Hobson  conceived  a 
leading  to  travel  to  the  coast  and  assess 
the  possibilities  for  Friends’  settlement. 
He  had  been  longing  for  some  great 
work,  a divine  commission,  since  boy- 
hood; the  prospect  of  pioneering  a 
Quaker  community  on  this  new  fron- 
tier, as  he  had  in  Iowa,  was  immensely 
appealing.  Quakers  were  few  and  far 
between  in  the  region  as  a whole,  not 
gathered  into  the  kinds  of  cohesive 
communities  that  characterized  settle- 
ment in  the  contiguous  frontier.  Rob- 
ert and  Sarah  Lindsey,  British  minis- 
ters who  traveled  in  the  region  for  an 
extended  period  around  1860,  located 
a total  of  eighteen  Quakers  in  all  of 
Oregon  and  Washington.  San  Jose, 
CA,  where  Hobson’s  brothers  and  sev- 
eral cousins  were  prospering,  was  some- 
thing of  an  exception;  visits  from  trav- 
eling ministers  aroused  enough  energy 
among  these  Friends  to  build  a new 
meetinghouse  in  1866,  the  first  one 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.^  As  the 
quarterly  meeting  furthest  west  at  the 
time,  Iowa’s  Honey  Creek  took  the  new 
worship  group  under  its  care. 

Leaving  Iowa  in  January  of  1871, 
Hobson  delighted  in  the  train  journey 
west,  recording  his  experiences  in  de- 
tail. He  enjoyed  the  company  of  his 
fellow  travelers.  Baptists  and  Method- 
ists, writing  “I  am  renewedly  and  very 
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forcibly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  I 
[must]  stand  a true  friend  to  all  man- 
kind ...  whom  I may  mingle  with.  I feel 
that  I must  give  of  that  which  I have 
received.”^  He  spent  three  months  in 
San  Jose  but  did  not  find  the  area  to 
his  liking  and  therefore  set  his  sights 
north,  to  Oregon.  He  spent  three 
months  exploring  the  area  and  preach- 
ing whenever  way  opened,  hoping  to 
convey  some  of  the  religious  fire  that 
was  igniting  Iowa.  However,  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  as  blessed  with 
magnetism  as  enthusiasm,  and  after 
long  months  of  traveling  alone,  not  see- 
ing the  kinds  of  results  he  had  experi- 
enced with  Bevan  and  Bond,  he  became 
depressed  and  homesick.  In  May,  he 
confided  to  his  diary;  “I  have  been 
feeling  so  small.  Is  it  right,  or  am  I 
falling  below  my  place.  Was  not  Paul 
bold.  Did  he  not  strive  to  preach 
Christ  even  where  he  had  not  been 
named?”^  By  June,  he  was  ready  to 
abandon  the  whole  project:  “Some 
portions  on  this  Coast  appear  very 
good;  But  as  a whole  it  lacks  much  of 
being  equal  to  the  Old  Northwest  He 
went  home  to  Iowa,  and  built  a large 
new  house  on  his  property. 


Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  recorded  its 
concern  for  the  west  in  1873,  liberat- 
ing several  ministers  including  John 
Bond  to  travel  in  religious  service.  In 
1875,  Hobson  renewed  his  own  resolve 
and  requested  a travel  minute  from  the 
yearly  meeting.  This  time  he  visited  the 
Chehalem  Valley,  where  he  bought  a 
320-acre  property  in  November,  seeing 
in  it  the  possibility  of  creating  “a  gar- 
den of  the  Lord.”^  Now  in  his  mid- 
50s,  he  carved  out  another  homestead, 
for  the  third  and  last  time.  Ever  the 
promoter,  William  entered  into  an  ac- 
tive correspondence  to  urge  Iowa 
Friends  to  move  to  the  fledgling  com- 
munity of  Newberg.^  A new  worship 
group  was  started,  like  San  Jose  under 
Honey  Creek’s  care,  which  by  1877  had 
70  regular  attenders;  it  was  approved  as 
a full  monthly  meeting  the  following 
year.  Despite  Hobson’s  appreciation  for 
revivals,  and  his  personal  friendship 
with  evangelical  ministers  such  as 
Bevan  and  Bond,  the  worship  at 
Newberg  was  entirely  traditional,  al- 
though a hymn  might  be  called  for  on 
rare  occasion.  Holiness  did  not  come 
to  Oregon  until  many  years  later,  arriv- 
ing with  the  railroad. 
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“The  Strain  Wore  Me  Down” 

The  Beans  were  also  away  from 
Iowa  in  the  early  1870s.  From  1872- 
77,  they  traveled  in  the  ministry,  return- 
ing to  Iowa  only  for  yearly  meeting, 
which  Joel  continued  to  clerk.  The 
Beans’  years  away  expanded  their  circle 
of  contacts  and  reinforced  their  posi- 
tion of  authority  and  influence  in  the 
Society,  but  left  them  fatally  out  of 
touch  with  events  at  home. 

As  the  decade  turned,  the  power 
of  the  revival  grew  exponentially  in 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa  and  Kansas,  and 
the  tug-of-war  between  ministers  and 
elders  became  characterized  by  open 
animosity,  beginning  a new  round  of 
separations.  Far  from  regretting  the 
divisions  that  their  methods  were  caus- 
ing, the  revivalists  reveled  in  them,  in- 
tent on  bringing  about  a revolution  in 
the  Society  of  Friends,  the  sooner  the 
better.  One  exclaimed  after  a revival  in 
Bear  Creek,  Iowa  that  they  could  “make 
honey”  now  that  the  “old  drones”  were 
gone.^  Capitalizing  on  the  compact 
Friends  settlements,  groups  of  Holiness 
ministers  would  sweep  through  entire 
quarterly  meetings,  leaving  bedlam — 
holy  or  otherwise — in  their  wake. 
Western  Yearly  Meeting’s  clerk 
Barnabas  Hobbs  wrote  to  London  in 
1878,  “You  cannot  understand  it  here. 
No  one  can  without  seeing  it.  Our 
meetings  were  shaken  as  by  a vast 
whirlwind.”® 

The  whirlwind  carried  away  two 
centuries  of  beliefs  and  practices.  Si- 
lent waiting  on  the  Spirit  was  super- 
fluous; “Those  who  were  baptized  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  a second  definite 
experience  after  conversion  ...  always 
had  him  with  them  and  did  not  need 
to  wait.”^  It  therefore  followed  that  si- 
lence was  a sure  indicator  of  a lack  of 
sanctification:  “Those  who  sat  down 
with  their  arms  folded  were  going  down 
to  the  devil  and  damnation.”^®  Wor- 
ship increasingly  centered  around  a 
single  minister,  rather  than  the  minis- 
try of  all  believers.  In  Ohio  Yearly 
Meeting,  the  home  of  David  Updegraff, 
the  most  radical  revival  leader,  some 


began  practicing  water  baptism.  Bibli- 
cal literalism  gained  ground,  and  in 
1878,  Ohio  went  so  far  as  to  declare 
the  “so-called  doctrine  of  the  Inner 
Light”  to  be  “dangerous,  unsound  and 
unscriptural.”^^  Revivalist-controlled 
yearly  meeting  saw  themselves  as  in- 
separable from  the  evangelical  move- 
ment, insisting  on  the  need  to  eradi- 
cate any  sectarian  distinctives  since  “all 
true  Christians  would  be  in  harmony 
and  that  anything  that  made  for  divi- 
sions among  them  was  necessarily  of 
Satan. 

The  Beans  finally  returned  home 
in  1877,  to  a landscape  totally  trans- 
formed. On  the  second  day  of  yearly 
meeting  sessions,  the  “conservatives” 
withdrew  as  a body  to  form  a new  yearly 
meeting,  no  longer  willing  to  fight  or 
acquiesce  to  the  changes  demanded  by 
the  revivalists.^®  Bean  was  stunned  at 
the  wreckage  he  found  around  him, 
which  had  over-run  the  “vigorous 
growth”  he  had  hailed  seven  years  be- 
fore. Still,  he  had  seen  from  the  les- 
sons of  the  past  fifty  years  that  schism 
would  not  solve  anything;  “I  never  en- 
couraged separations  nor  had  any  part 
in  them,  believing  for  myself,  it  was 
better  to  stand  true  to  my  convictions, 
and  to  suffer  the  consequences  in  the 
body,  than  to  separate  from  Itd^^  De- 
spite— or  more  properly,  because  of — 
Bean’s  best  efforts  to  walk  a fine  line 
between  loyalty  and  dissent,  the  new 
leaders  in  the  yearly  meeting,  released 
from  the  restraining  influence  of  the 
conservatives,  discerned  the  taint  of 
heterodoxy  and  removed  him  from  the 
position  of  clerk. 

The  Beans  continued  to  “suffer  in 
the  body,”  powerless  to  stop  their  situ- 
ation from  steadily  disintegrating.  “For 
some  years,”  Bean  later  wrote,  “we  heard 
few  sermons  from  visiting  Evangelists 
that  did  not  warn  and  inveigh  against 
the  heresy  of  the  Inward  Light,  or  the 
presence  of  Christ  in  any  but  the  con- 
verted soul.”^®  In  1878,  the  yearly  meet- 
ing sessions  affirmed  Ohio’s  repudia- 
tion of  the  Inner  Light,  which  Bean 
considered  to  be  the  very  foundation  of 
Quaker  belief,  without  which  “there 


was  little  to  hold  the  Society  to  its  char- 
acteristic ministry  or  mode  of  wor- 
ship.In  1880,  Iowa  entertained  a 
proposal  for  meetings  to  be  able  to  call 
and  pay  ministers  to  serve  as  congrega- 
tional pastors.®^  Finally,  and  worst  of 
all,  in  1880  David  Updegraff  himself 
came  to  personally  lead  the  first  revival 
in  Bean’s  West  Branch  Meeting.  Bean 
bitterly  remembered  the  experience: 
[Updegraff ’s]  magnetic  personality 
and  attractive  theory  of  a short  and 
easy  way  to  perfection  drew  a large 
following.  It  was  an  open  on- 
slaught with  a declared  purpose  to 
overcome  what  was  claimed  the 
false  teaching  of  the  past. ...  At  the 
end  he  said  ‘the  teaching  of  30  years 
has  been  revolutionized  in  three 
weeks.’ ...  Our  meeting  was  left  in 
confusion,  Confidence  was  im- 
paired. Fellowship  was  broken. 
Beloved  neighbors  became  es- 
tranged. ...  Few  could  know  what 
we  passed  through  in  that,  and  a 
few  subsequent  years,  of  the  deser- 
tion of  friends,  of  charges  of  un- 
soundness, and  of  heresy;  and  of 
practical  displacement  from  posi- 
tion or  part  in  the  organization  of 
our  loved  Society.^® 

In  1881,  pushed  to  the  limit  by  the 
invasion  of  his  home  meeting.  Bean 
went  public:  he  published  an  article  in 
The  British  Friend  entitled  “The  Issue,” 
in  which  he  squarely  condemned  the 
excesses  of  the  revival.  He  placed  the 
blame  at  the  door  of  the  very  core  of 
Holiness  teaching:  instant  sanctifica- 
tion, “an  inefficient  and  superficial  sort 
of  religion”  which  was  “preached  and 
taught  sedulously  by  a considerable 
class  of  our  ministers,  in  common  with 
a school  outside,”  but  was  “utterly  di- 
verse from  essential  Quakerism  in  al- 
most every  feature,”  and  had  borne 
Friends  “to  consequences  they  had  little 
anticipated.”^’ 

“The  Issue”  made  Bean  implacable 
enemies.  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  hosted 
David  Updegraff  at  its  1881  sessions, 
where  he  roundly  attacked  Bean  and 
“The  Issue,”  returning  home  with  the 
yearly  meeting’s  endorsement  and 
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thanks.  Another  revival  rocked  West 
Branch.  Bean  wrote  that  “the  strain 
wore  me  down,  and  preyed  upon  my 
health.”^®  By  1882  he  and  Hannah 
needed  “change  and  rest.”  They  saw 
clearly  that  they  were  engaged  in  a fu- 
tile struggle  against  the  revivalist  fac- 
tion which  had  taken  control  of  the 
yearly  meeting;  ever  concerned  with 
good  order  as  an  article  of  faith,  they 
sadly  concluded  that  “when  a faction 
becomes  authority  from  sanction  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  it  becomes  disorder  to 
resist  it.”^^  Accordingly,  “when  the  way 
opened  for  it,  the  pointing  seemed  clear 
to  remove  in  1882  to  California,  and  to 
retire  if  possible  from  the  conflict.”^^ 

San  Jose  turned  out  to  be  an  infa- 
mously unfortunate  choice.  Things 
started  out  well  enough;  the  small  meet- 
ing  welcomed  the  arrival  of  such 
weighty  and  influential  new  members. 
However,  despite  his  stated  intention 
to  “retire  from  the  conflict,”  it  appears 
that  Bean  was  just  regrouping,  as  he 
continued  to  publish  scathing  attacks 
on  the  revival — “What  acquisition  of 
numbers,  unconvinced  of  our  principles, 
can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  our  most 
consistent  members?  What  multiplic- 
ity of  works  can  compensate  for  a de- 
graded standard?”^^ — and  to  travel  na- 
tionally in  the  ministry.  He  was  out- 
spoken and  persuasive,  ensuring  that  his 
old  opponents  would  have  no  reason  to 
forget  him. 

Historians  diverge  on  the  chronol- 
ogy of  the  events  of  the  next  few  years, 
but  by  1885  it  is  clear  the  honeymoon 
in  San  Jose  had  ended:  there  were  two 
separate  and  antagonistic  Quaker 
groups  worshipping  in  separate  meet- 
inghouses, but  remaining  administra- 
tively one  meeting  under  the  care  of 
Honey  Creek  Quarter  in  lowa.^'*  The 
smaller  group  was  led  by  a pastor.  The 
larger  “unprogrammed”  group,  to  which 
the  Beans  belonged,  petitioned  Honey 
Creek  to  be  recognized  as  a separate 
College  Park  Monthly  Meeting.  Need- 
less to  say,  this  posed  a problem  of  dis- 
cernment for  the  quarter.  Good  order 
indicated  that  there  should  not  be  a 
need  for  two  monthly  meetings  for  so 


few  Friends,  and  some  oversight  was 
clearly  appropriate.  Moreover,  the 
troubles  in  San  Jose  had  clearly  started 
with  the  arrival  of  the  notorious  Beans. 
Normally  this  situation  would  call  for 
a personal  visit  from  a committee  of  el- 
ders; however,  the  transcontinental  mi- 
gration which  had  placed  Friends  on 
the  west  coast  under  the  care  of  meet- 
ings two  thousand  miles  to  the  east  pre- 
sented new  challenges. 

Honey  Creek  decided  that  the 
proper  way  forward  was  to  send  a ques- 
tionnaire, requesting  “direct  and  explicit 
answers  ‘yea’  or  ‘nay’”  to  six  questions. 
Dominated  by  the  Bean  faction,  San 
Jose  returned  evasive  and  argumenta- 
tive responses: 

Q^  Do  you  unite  with  the  Decla- 
ration of  Faith  recorded  in  the  revised 
Book  of  Discipline  of  the  said  [Iowa] 
Yearly  meeting? 

A:  We  believe  in  the  Declaration 
of  Faith  authorized  by  the  universal 
acceptance  of  all  the  Yearly  Meetings 
of  our  Society.  [This  was  meaningless, 
there  being  no  such  “universally  ac- 
cepted” Declaration.] 

Q^^  We  ask  in  particular,  Do  you 
believe  in  the  statement  on  the  22nd 
page  of  said  Book  of  Discipline,  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  dwells  only  in  the  righ- 
teous? 

A:  We  have  never  heard  the  ex- 
pression used  in  teaching  by  any  of  our 
members  that  the  Holy  Spirit  ‘dwells’ 
in  the  unrighteous.  That  the  light  and 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  in  all  men  is  be- 
lieved and  taught.^^ 

It  is  unknown  whether  the  Beans 
and  their  supporters  understood  the 
potential  consequences  of  their  orneri- 
ness. Honey  Creek  Quarter  concluded, 
“In  view  of  their  doctrine,  disunity  and 
practice,  we  are  united  in  believing  that 
they  are  disqualified  for  holding  a 
Monthly  Meeting  profitably  or  repu- 
tably. We  therefore  propose  that  San 
Jose  Monthly  Meeting  be  discontinued, 
and  the  members  attached  to  Honey 
Creek  Monthly  Meeting.”  San  Jose 
appealed  the  quarter’s  decision  to  the 
yearly  meeting,  but  no  corrective  action 
was  taken. 


Such  a censure  meant  that  the 
meeting  was  to  cease  gathering  under 
the  name  “Quaker,”  but  the  Bean  group 
continued  to  worship  in  the  meeting- 
house they  had  built  on  their  own.  Now 
members  of  a completely  unfamiliar 
meeting  thousands  of  miles  away,  they 
petitioned  for  transfer  of  membership 
to  a closer  meeting — perhaps  Newberg, 
or  one  of  the  southern  California  meet- 
ings that  Iowa  Friends  had  established. 
In  response,  the  quarter  did  consent  to 
transfer  their  memberships:  to  New 
Providence  Meeting,  two  miles  further 
west  in  Iowa.  At  irreconcilable  odds 
with  the  yearly  meeting,  in  1889  Col- 
lege Park  took  a step  which  was  some- 
thing truly  new  under  the  sun,  not  to 
mention  radically  out  of  character  for 
the  man  who  had  “never  encouraged 
separations  nor  had  any  part  in  them.” 
They  incorporated  themselves  as  a 
completely  independent  Quaker  “asso- 
ciation,” under  the  care  of  and  account- 
able to  no  other  meeting  or  Friends 
entity.  The  “organic”  unity  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  based  in  an  intricate 
system  of  collective  accountability,  had 
begun  to  splinter  sixty  years  before  with 
the  Hicksite  Separation.  In  San  Jose, 
it  was  demolished. 

Because  it  was  not  a monthly  meet- 
ing, the  College  Park  Association  of 
Friends  did  not  bestow  memberships. 
Friends  of  aU  traditions  were  welcome 
to  join  in  unprogrammed  worship,  as 
i were  any  sympathetic  or  curious  non- 
Quakers.  The  Association  adopted  the 
bare  minimum  in  written  discipline;  the 
: section  on  “Doctrine”  read  in  its  en- 

: tirety,  “Friends  believe  in  the  continu- 

ing reality  of  the  living  Christ,  avail- 
, able  to  all  seeking  souls. After  their 
i experience,  the  Beans  wanted  nothing 
more  to  do  with  dogma.  Unfortunately, 
as  they  were  still  subject  to  the  disci- 
pline of  their  yearly  meeting,  their 
I struggle  continued.  In  1891,  Iowa 

, adopted  uniform  doctrinal  guidelines 

for  recorded  ministers,  following  a pre- 
cedent set  by  New  York  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. New  Providence  sent  the  new  que- 
1 ries  to  the  Beans  and,  perhaps 
unsurprisingly,  were  dissatisfied  by  the 
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response.  Accordingly,  in  1893  they 
deposed  the  Beans,  sight  unseen,  from 
their  forty-year  positions  as  ministers. 
This  caused  a transatlantic  furor,  but  the 
action  was  not  reversed. 

The  final  break  came  in  1898. 
Because  they  were  not  in  unity  with  the 
system  of  paid  pastors  which  Iowa  had 
widely  adopted,  the  Beans  had  with- 
held financial  support  from  New  Provi- 
dence. Faced  with  members  who  for 
sixteen  years  had  lived  distant  from  the 
yearly  meeting,  were  completely  inac- 
tive in  the  life  of  the  monthly  meeting, 
were  known  to  be  engaged  in  unautho- 
rized and  disapproved  activities,  and 
were  providing  no  financial  support. 
New  Providence  Monthly  Meeting  dis- 
owned the  dissident  College  Park 
Friends. Although  in  response  to  in- 
ternational outrage  the  memberships 
were  subsequently  restored,  for  aU  in- 
tents and  purposes  the  bitter  divorce 
was  now  final. 

“A  Wrong  Emphasis  on  the  Work  of 
Salvation” 

The  Society  of  Friends  grappled 
with  the  aftermath  of  the  revivals 
throughout  the  1880s.  In  1887,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Orthodox  yearly  meet- 
ings gathered  in  Richmond,  Indiana,  to 
attempt  to  articulate  a new  position  of 
unity.  Participants  were  not  only  the 
yearly  meetings  intimately  connected 
with  the  revival,  such  as  Iowa,  but  mod- 
erate bodies  which  had  not  divided 
since  the  Hicksite  separation,  such  as 
New  York  and  Baltimore  Yearly  Meet- 
ings. They  adopted  a common  creedal 
statement,  the  Richmond  Declaration 
of  Faith,  as  well  as  elevating  George 
Fox’s  “Letter  to  the  Governor  of  Bar- 
bados” to  the  level  of  creed.^®  The  ap- 
pearance of  unity  was  illusory,  and  did 
not  in  fact  resolve  underlying  conflicts 
about  the  continuing  value  of  the 
Quaker  testimonies.  As  noted,  there 
was  considerable  pressure  from  the  re- 
vivalists to  do  away  with  distinctives  and 
conform  to  the  evangelical  norm  in  all 
doctrinal  and  liturgical  respects.  The 
Richmond  Declaration  repudiated  the 
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outward  ordinances  of  water  baptism 
and  holy  communion,  but  these  had 
already  been  adopted  by  David 
Updegraff’s  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting.  In 
effect,  the  Declaration  made  explicit 
divisions  which  had  been  implicit.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  in  1902  the  yearly 
meetings  proposed  uniting  in  a new 
coordinating  body  called  the  Five  Years 
Meeting  with  a uniform  Discipline, 
there  were  defections  from  both  poles: 
evangelical  Ohio  did  not  join  the  new 
organization,  and  a group  of  Friends  in 
North  Carolina  separated  to  form  a new 
Conservative  yearly  meeting. 

Friends  in  Oregon  were  largely  iso- 
lated from  the  events  of  the  1880s, 
growing  steadily  without  excessive  en- 
gagement with  the  outside  world.  In 
1887,  Newberg  and  a meeting  in  east- 
ern Oregon  were  granted  quarterly 
meeting  status  by  Iowa;  Goldsmith 
notes  that  Joel  Bean  was  on  hand  to 
help  Hobson  celebrate.^^  One  might 
hear  a song  now  and  again  in  the  wor- 
ship, but  overall  the  form  was  un- 
changed from  centuries-old  practices. 
However,  in  1883  the  railroad  came  to 
Portland,  and  in  1890  it  brought  Holi- 
ness to  Newberg.  Evangelist  John 
Henry  Douglas,  the  first  to  fiU  the  new 
staff  role  of  “superintendent”  in  Iowa 
Yearly  Meeting,  began  a series  of  re- 
vivals in  May  of  1890  which  brought 
the  meeting  an  impressive  number  of 
new  members.  Afterward,  Douglas 
pressed  for  adoption  of  the  pastoral  sys- 
tem, against  the  adamant  opposition  of 
Hobson:  “Mo.  M.  in  connection  with 
Quar.  &,  Yearly,  Can  do  all  this  Evan- 
gelistic & Pastoral  work;  just  as  well,  & 
better  too,  without  this  thing  [the  pas- 
toral system]  than  with.”^°  Hobson  was 
by  this  time  70  years  old,  and  in  the 
wider  world  his  day  was  long  past. 
Oregon  Friends  accepted  Holiness 
methods  and  re-entered  the  main- 
stream of  Orthodoxy,  which  they  had 
stepped  out  of  fifteen  years  before  when 
they  left  Iowa.  Hobson  lived  one  more 
year,  not  long  enough  to  see  Oregon 
become  a yearly  meeting  in  1893.  Or- 
egon adopted  the  Richmond  Declara- 
tion of  Faith  as  part  of  its  new  Disci- 


pline, and  in  1902  joined  Five  Years 
Meeting. 

This  story  began  in  the  east,  and 
now  it  returns  to  the  east.  In  1894,  a 
talented  and  charismatic  young  Friend 
assumed  the  editorship  of  The  Ameri- 
can Friend,  a house  organ  for  the  Or- 
thodox yearly  meetings.  Rufus  Jones 
had  been  raised  in  New  England  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  was  now  based  in  Phila- 
delphia. He  was  the  nephew  of  reviv- 
alists Eli  and  Sibyl  Jones,  which  gave 
him  some  initial  credibility  among 
evangelicals,  but  he  was  a thoroughly 
eastern  Friend — cosmopolitan,  well- 
connected,  well-educated,  widely  trav- 
eled. He  had  a lifelong  passion  for  the 
Society  of  Friends;  he  was  to  become  a 
prolific  author,  a highly  regarded 
teacher,  founder  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  and  per- 
haps the  most  visible  and  influential 
Quaker  of  the  20th  century.  Jones  is 
viewed  with  veneration  approaching 
sainthood  among  eastern  Friends,  but 
a more  problematic  picture  emerges 
from  the  west.^^ 

Jones  told  a colleague  that  he 
thought  that  the  periodical  could  be  “a 
bond  of  union  between  east  and  west,”^^ 
but  his  honeymoon  as  editor  was  brief. 
Many  soon  felt  that  his  approach  was 
too  liberal,  and  sent  gentle  eldering 
messages:  “I  wish  thee  would  include 
an  article  or  two  on  Holiness  once  in  a 
while  to  please  the  western  element.”^^ 
The  “western  element”  was  not  pleased: 
protests  were  registered  at  Five  Years 
Meeting  sessions  at  regular  intervals, 
with  increasing  volume.  In  1902,  Ohio 
Yearly  Meeting  cited  “a  liberal  trend 
emanating  chiefly  from  the  east”  as  one 
of  its  obstacles  to  joining  Five  Years 
Meeting.^'^  As  the  century  turned.  Or- 
thodox Friends  were  influenced  by  the 
arrival  of  “fundamentalism”  in  evangeli- 
cal Protestantism,  and  entered  with 
gusto  into  the  spiritual  warfare  against 
“modernism,”  the  social  gospel,  and 
Biblical  Higher  Criticism.  Jones’s  mys- 
tical theology,  enthusiastic  ecumenism, 
and  native  comfort  with  eastern  culture 
were  red  flags  for  evangelical  Friends, 
who  bitterly  resented  his  control  over 
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their  main  publication. 

Oregon  Yearly  Meeting  was  in 
unity  with  these  concerns.  vMthough 
they  joined  with  Friends  across  the 
board  in  forming  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  during  the  First 
World  War — likewise  spearheaded  by 
Rufus  Jones — they  sent  a statement  to 
Five  Years  Meeting  in  1920  protesting 
the  American  Friend s “disproportionate 
attention  and  emphasis  upon  social  ser- 
vice and  political  reconstruction,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  on 
the  redemption  from  all  sin  through  the 
merits  of  the  shed  blood  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.”^^  In  1926,  seeing  no  ap- 
preciable change  relating  to  this  and 
similar  concerns,  Oregon  joined  Ohio 
in  disengaging  from  Five  Years  Meet- 
ing, followed  in  1937  by  Kansas. 

One  prominent  Oregon  Friend 
opposed  the  separation.  Levi 
Pennington  was  a figure  cut  from  much 
the  same  cloth  as  Bean  and  Jones. 
Yearly  meeting  clerk  from  1914-24  and 
president  of  Pacific  College^^  from 
1911-41,  he  identified  with  the  broader 
Quaker  world  and  used  his  positions  of 
influence  to  advocate  for  bringing 
Friends  together  in  international  ser- 
vice. His  primary  opponent  was  Ed- 
ward Mott,  who  had  been  awakened  to 
Holiness  in  his  youth  at  a revival  in 
Glens  Falls,  New  York,  led  by  John 
Henry  Douglas.  Mott  had  come  to 
Oregon  following  positions  at  Ohio 
Yearly  Meeting  and  the  Cleveland 
Bible  Institute,  and  by  the  1920s  was 
president  of  the  Portland  Bible  Insti- 
tute, an  evangelical  school  operating  in 
direct  competition  with  Pennington’s 
beleaguered  Pacific  College.  In  1924, 
Mott  won  the  day  when  the  yearly 
meeting  installed  him  as  clerk,  although 
Pennington  had  not  resigned  the  posi- 
tion. He  served  in  that  capacity  for  the 
next  twenty  one  years,  presiding  over — 
and  by  Pennington’s  account,  rigging — 
Oregon’s  withdrawal  from  Five  Years 
Meeting.^^ 

It  was  probably  inevitable  that,  fol- 
lowing the  decision  to  leave  Five  Years 
Meeting,  the  evangelicals’  attention 
should  next  turn  to  Oregon’s  participa- 
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tion  in  the  Service  Committee.  In  the 
early  20th  century,  fundamentalists  as 
a whole  retreated  from  the  committed 
social  engagement  that  had  character- 
ized Wesleyan  Holiness,  in  a phenom- 
enon dubbed  “the  Great  Reversal”  by 
some  writers.^®  Pennington  urged  co- 
operation with  a range  of  relief  organi- 
zations, imploring  in  vain,  “It  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  agree  on  everything 
in  order  that  we  may  work  together  ... 
the  cause  of  peace  is  so  important  that 
we  may  well  join  with  those  who  are 
with  us  in  this  cause,  even  though  we 
may  differ  widely  in  other  matters. 
Arguing  that  only  redeemed  people 
could  prevent  war,  Mott  thundered, 
“Orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy  cannot 
coalesce;  they  are  antipodes;  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  there  will  be  a con- 
stant divergence. Charging  the 
AFSC  with  attempting  the  impossible, 
reconciling  “groups  of  opposite  beliefs 
such  as  Hicksite  and  Evangelical 
Friends  without  regard  to  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  Christ,”  Oregon 
held  that  the  Committee  “places  a 
wrong  emphasis  on  the  work  of  salva- 
tion, ignoring  the  soul  need,  which  we 
hold  to  be  the  primary  importance.”'*^ 
Under  Mott’s  leadership,  the  yearly 
meeting  severed  its  connections  in 
1938;  in  1954  its  position  was  reaf- 
firmed in  even  stronger  language. 

The  next  installment  of  this  article  will 
describe  how  this  seemingly  insuperable 
gulf  between  liberal  and  Evangelical 
Friends  was  bridged  by  women  from 
North  Pacific  and  Northwest  Yearly 
Meeting.  A full  copy  of  this  article  is 
available  at  westernquaker.net/ 
northwest_wornens_theological_conference.htm. 
— Editor. 
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Background 

The  Unity  with  Nature  (UWN) 
Committee  is  a standing  committee  of 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  (PYM),  with  a 
membership  of  up  to  nine  members.  At 
the  1985  PYM  annual  gathering,  con- 
cerns about  the  growing  environmental 
crisis  inspired  its  formation.  The  com- 
mittee acts  on  behalf  of  Yearly  Meeting 
on  spiritual  concerns  related  to  the  en- 
vironment. It  strives  to  keep  alive  in  the 
consciences  of  F(f)riends  the  spiritual- 
ity of  and  kinship  with  all  creation. 

An  initial,  early  project  of  the 
UWN  Committee  was  launching 
EarthLight  Magazine,  then  later  sup- 
porting its  efforts  and  overseeing  the 
magazine  for  PYM.  After  several  years, 
the  Committee’s  efforts  branched  out 
into  more  diverse  areas,  including  such 
activities  as  service  projects,  youth  out- 
reach, nature  outings,  internships,  inter- 
faith conferences  on  the  environment, 
interest  groups  and  outdoor  worship  at 
the  PYM  gathering,  and  support  of  per- 
sonal leadings.  A listserve  organized  by 
UWN  connects  people  who  wish  to  an- 
nounce or  discuss  Earthcare  issues. 

The  UWN  Committee  appoints  a 
representative  of  PYM  to  the  national 
body,  (Quaker  Earthcare  Witness,  which 
provides  connection  to  counterparts  in 
other  yearly  meetings.  (QEW  also  pub- 
lishes the  newsletter.  Befriending  Creation. 

Our  Current  Work 

This  year  has  been  one  of  greatly 
renewed  energy  and  commitment  for 
the  UWN  Committee.  We  are  respond- 
ing to  the  call  by  many  at  the  2006  PYM 
Gathering  for  a much  more  active  and 
focussed  effort  amid  growing  planetary 
crises. 

Since  last  fall,  we  have  rebuilt  the 
network  of  communication  with 
monthly  meetings  which  had  become 
inactive  in  recent  years.  Indeed  we  be- 
lieve that  a fundamental  part  of  our  mis- 
sion must  lie  in  that  connection.  Con- 


sequently, we  made  dozens  of  phone 
calls  and  emails  to  locate  individuals 
in  each  PYM  meeting  who  would  vol- 
unteer as  “contacts,”  ones  who  could 
link  their  meetings  to  our  committee 
and  other  meetings  on  Earthcare  mat- 
ters. In  a matter  of  weeks  last  fall. 
Friends  from  over  30  monthly  meet- 
ings (about  90%  of  those  in  PYM)  re- 
sponded. Email  and  other  communi- 
cation between  the  Committee  and 
meetings  now  occur  every  few  weeks. 

Building  on  this  new  infrastruc- 
ture, our  main  focus  has  turned  to  en- 
ergizing monthly  meetings  to  approve 
a minute  responding  to  the  increasing 
perils  of  global  climate  change.  The 
first  minute  was  approved  by  Santa 
Monica  Meeting  last  October,  and  it 
was  then  carried  to  Southern  Califor- 
nia (Quarterly  Meeting,  where  it  was 
also  approved  (cf.  Friends  Bulletin,  De- 
cember 2006,  for  its  text).  Strawberry 
Creek  Meeting  (Berkeley,  CA)  subse- 
quently approved  a similar  minute. 
Both  of  these  were  widely  distributed 
by  UWN  to  all  meeting  contacts.  To 
say  the  least,  the  response  has  been 
heartening!  At  this  writing,  at  least 
fourteen  meetings  have  either  consid- 
ered or  approved  climate-change  min- 
utes. Their  variations  show  the  creative 
adjustments  to  the  needs  and  readiness 
of  each  meeting. 

This  August,  the  UWN  Commit- 
tee will  take  a climate-change  minute 
to  the  PYM  2007  gathering  for  pos- 
sible approval.  In  all  these  discussions, 
the  wide-ranging  and  often  intense  ex- 
change of  ideas  has  probably  been  the 
most  valued  feature. 

An  Invitation 

Friends  are  clearly  awakening  to  a 
responsibility  for  the  Earth  and  to  their 
sacred  unity  with  nature. . . Are  you  also 
concerned  about  Earthcare  issues?  You 
may  have  an  interest,  an  expertise,  or 
just  a question  you  wish  to  share  with 
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UWN.  Or  perhaps,  you  know  of  an 
Earthcare  project  that  deserves  wider 
publicity.  You  may  even  have  an  inter- 
est in  serving  on  the  Committee.  For 
further  information,  contact  Joe  Morris 
(Clerk)  at  dpjl942@earthlink.net  or 
310-828-4195.  □ 

Marin  Monthly  Meeting 
Approves  Minute 
ON  Global  Warming 

The  symptoms  of  massive  climate 
change,  including  recent  data  on  global 
warming,  have  awakened  us  to  the  in- 
creasingly urgent  necessity  to  develop 
sustainable  relationships  in  utilizing  the 
earth’s  resources. 

We  recognize  that  our  current  re- 
lationship includes  conflicts  over  fi- 
nite resources  such  as  oil,  land,  water 
and  minerals  and  that  these  conflicts 
are  root  causes  of  war.  The  result  has 
been  the  destruction  of  whole  cultures 
and  the  lands  they  occupy  and  a grow- 
ing threat  to  continued  life  on  the 
planet  as  a whole,  including  the  ocean 
ecosystems. 

When  resources  become  scarce,  the 
most  vulnerable  people,  animals  and 
ecosystems  suffer  first.  We  therefore 
recognize  the  urgent  necessity  to  de- 
velop cooperative,  sharing  relationships 
among  humans  and  sustainable  relation- 
ships in  utilizing  earth’s  resources. 

We  recognize  as  a hopeful  sign  the 
increasing  strength  of  the  peace  movement 
that  is  grounded  in  the  popular  will  of  the 
people,  and  we  encourage  its  facilitation. 

Morally  and  spiritually,  we  feel  com- 
pelled to  care  for  all  living  creatures,  to 
respect  the  complex  systems  which  sus- 
tain them  and  to  bring  attention  to  this 
developing  crisis.  We  ask  all  to  stay  con- 
tinually informed  and  involved  in  resolv- 
ing what  is  now  a planetary  crisis.  We 
appeal  to  all  Friends  and  others  to  make 
this  a standing  priority  by  engaging  our 
families  and  our  local  and  world  com- 
munities in  actions  which  will  result  in 
the  cooperative  stewardship  of  earth’s 
resources.  □ 


FRI 


DS  FIDUCIARY 


C O R P C)  R A 'V  I ()  N 


Responsible  Investing,  Planned  Giving 

Friends  Fiduciary  Corporation  (FFC)  is  an  independent 
Quaker  nonprofit.  Our  sole  mission  is  to  assist 
Friends  meetings  and  organizations  in  the  stewardship 
of  their  financial  resources. 


PROVIDING  FINANCIAL  SERVICES  GUIDED  BY 
FRIENDS  TESTIMONIES  AND  CONCERNS 

The  Consolidated  Fund,  a socially  responsible  investment 
fund  for  Friends  Meetings  and  nonprofit  organizations 

Planned  Giving  Services,  providing  Charitable  Gift  Annuities, 
Donor  Advised  Funds,  and  other  planned  giving  services 
to  support  the  development  efforts  of  Friends 
tax-exe mp t o rga n iza tio ns 


For  information,  please  contact: 

Friends  Fiduciary  Corporation 
215-241-7272  or  info@friendsfiduciary.org 
or  visit  our  website  at  www.fricndsfiduciary.org 
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Annual  Report  from  the  Board  of  Friends  Bulletin 


This  has  been  an  extraordinary  year  for  Friends  Bul- 
letin. We  published  our  third  book,  EarthLight: 
Spiritual  Wisdom  for  an  Ecological  Age,  at  a time 
when  concern  about  the  environment  is  on  the  rise  among 
Western  Friends  as  well  as  the  American  public.  A re- 
viewer in  Yes!  Magazine  described  our  new  book  as  a 
“beautiful  collection  of  essays,  interviews,  and  poems 
about  spiritual  ecology,  [many]  originally  published  in 
the  Quaker  magazine,  EarthLight." 

This  book  project  was  undertaken  in  collaboration 
with  the  EarthLight  Corporation.  Using  a collaborative 
approach  enabled  us  to  produce  a high  quality  publica- 
tion at  significantly  reduced  cost  and  also  helped  ensure 
a wider  circulation  beyond  the  Quaker  community.  To 
fund  this  project,  we  received  a grant  of  S5,000  from  the 
Chace  Fund  and  we  raised  nearly  $10,000  in  donations. 
We  are  launching  another  campaign  this  summer  to  help 
raise  funds  for  our  next  special  publication  project.  The 
sale  of  our  books  and  pamphlets  continue  to  help  us  meet 
our  budget.  We  welcome  your  ideas  about  new  book 
projects,  and  we  also  need  your  financial  support. 

In  June  2006  we  partnered  with  Quaker  Earthcare 
Witness  to  produce  an  issue  about  Quaker  environmen- 
talism, which  has  been  a recurrent  theme  of  the  maga- 
zine this  year.  We  also  published  issues  on  “Quakers  in  the 
Blogosphere,”  Border  Concerns,  the  Legacy  of  Jim  Corbett, 
and  Honoring  our  Elders  and  Shirley  Ruth , editor  of  Friends 
Bulletin  from  1978-1991  who  died  January  2006. 

Shirley’s  thirteen-year  tenure  was  the  longest  of  any 
editor  in  the  history  of  the  magazine.  Peace  activist,  so- 
cial worker,  poet  and  mother,  as  well  as  editor,  Shirley 
left  her  mark  on  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends.  Her 
memory  lives  on  in  our  magazine  and  in  our  hearts. 

In  December  2006,  Friends  Bulletin  underwent  a 
physical  transformation  in  the  interests  of  the  environ- 
ment and  cost  savings.  Our  magazine  is  now  printed  on  a 
lighter  paper  stock,  which  means  that  each  issue  weighs 
one  ounce  less.  This  translates  into  1,250  fewer  pounds 
of  paper  used  each  year.  (To  put  this  in  perspective,  we 
are  saving  three  quarters  of  a tree  per  year  since  the  aver- 
age Douglas  fir  produces  about  1,660  pounds  of  wood 
pulp.  See  http://www.spiritone.com/~brucem/ 
savetree.htm).  In  addition,  our  printer  uses  recycled  pa- 
per and  eco-friendly  soy-based  ink.  Our  new  printer  also 
charges  us  around  half  as  much  as  our  previous  printer. 
This  reduced  cost  has  enabled  us  to  print  half  of  our  is- 
sues in  full  color  and  still  save  approximately  25%. 

Most  Friends  have  responded  positively  to  the  new 
look  of  our  magazine.  We  are  now  able  to  include  pic- 
tures of  people  and  artwork  in  color.  We  plan  to  publish 
the  fall  issues  in  full  color  to  highlight  the  activities  of 
yearly  meetings.  We  also  plan  to  devote  the  December 
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Board  members  at  May  meeting  in  Davis,  CA.  Back  row,  L to  R:  Anthony 
Manousos,  Norm  Pasche,  Polly  Kmetz,  and  Rob  Roy  Woodman.  Front  row,  L 
to  R:  Tom  Vaughan,  Stephen  Matchett,  and  Sandy  Farley.  Not  shown:  Jean 
Triol. 

issue  to  Quaker  visual  artists  whose  work  must  be  seen  in  color 
to  be  fully  appreciated. 

The  Board  is  also  considering  changing  the  name  of  the 
magazine.  The  current  name  dates  back  to  the  time  of  Anna 
Brinton,  who  said  that  the  name  Friends  Bulletin  was  a “tempo- 
rary” one.  Friends  Bulletin  is  not  descriptive  of  the  magazine’s 
regional  focus,  and  often  leads  to  being  confused  with  Friends 
Journal.  We  are  considering  changing  the  name  of  the  magazine 
to  The  Western  Quaker,  The  Western  Friend,  or  Friends  in  the  West. 
We  will  seek  input  from  Friends  before  making  this  change. 

For  the  past  three  years,  the  Board  of  Friends  Bulletin  has 
met  only  twice  a year.  This  past  February  the  Board  decided  to 
go  back  to  three  meetings  a year.  The  increased  amount  of  Board 
business  and  recent  turnover  of  Board  members  (new  Board 
members  require  some  time  to  learn  Board  history  and  process) 
are  the  primary  reasons  for  this  change. 

The  Board  sincerely  appreciates  the  monetary  support  of 
the  three  yearly  meetings.  Without  this  support,  the  magazine 
could  not  exist.  Yearly  meeting  are  reminded  of  their  responsi- 
bility to  provide  three  board  members  and  to  provide  sufficient 
funds  for  these  members  to  travel  to  Board  meetings. 

Meeting  sites  generally  alternate  among  the  three  sponsoring 
yearly  meetings.  The  Board  met  at  Multnomah  MM  (Portland, 
OR)  in  February  2006,  at  San  Francisco  (CA)  MM  in  September 
2006,  at  Phoenix  (AZ)  MM  in  February  2007,  and  at  Davis  (CA) 
MM  in  May  2007.  At  this  last  meeting  new  officers  were  chosen: 
Stephen  Matchett  (San  Francisco  MM),  clerk;  Sandy  Farley  (Palo 
Alto,  CA,  MM),  recording  clerk;  and  Tom  Vaughan  (Mancos,  CO, 
WG),  treasurer.  Appreciation  was  also  expressed  to  Norm  Pasche 
(University  MM,  Seattle,  WA)  for  his  six  years  of  faithful  service  to 
Friends  Bulletin  as  board  member  and  clerk.  □ 
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Calls  to  Pacifc  and  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meetings 


“Lives  THAT  SPEAK:  Leading  and  Being  Led" 

Call  to  the  2007  Annual  Session  of  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 

You  are  invited  to  the  35th  Annual  Session  of  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  to  be  held  at  Reed  College  in 
Portland,  Oregon  from  July  19  through  July  22,  2007. 

We  are  a Yearly  Meeting  on  an  adventure  of  discerning  what  we  are  led  to  be  and  do.  As  part  of  that,  we  have 
also  been  thinking  through  what  community  guidelines  need  to  be  in  place  to  support  the  Yearly  Meeting  as  it 
changes.  The  initial  step  was  to  identify  what  would  make  the  Yearly  Meeting  more  relevant  to  the  unprogrammed 
Friends  throughout  our  four  states.  The  Vision  & Structure  Committee  has  done  the  first  part  of  their  assignment 
and  has  now  designed  a structure  that  implements  that  vision.  We  will  discuss  their  proposal  for  a new  structure  for 
NPYM  and,  if  we  are  so  led,  may  ask  for  approval  from  those  gathered. 

The  Committee  to  rewrite  the  Discipline  has  also  been  working  to  update  our  Faith  ^ Practice.  They  will  ask 
us  for  our  thoughts  on  their  revisions  thus  far.  In  addition  we  will  continue  our  discussion,  prompted  by  the  Mon- 
tana Gathering  of  Friends  (MGOF)  minute  on  Harrassment,  of  what  constitutes  behavior  that  encourages  respect- 
ful interactions  while  not  tolerating  words  or  actions  that  are  destructive  of  individuals  or  groups. 

Arthur  Larrabee,  our  Friend  in  Residence,  will  address  us  on  “Quaker  Leadership.”  Arthur  has  recently  been 
hired  as  the  General  Secretary  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  and  has  led  numerous  workshops  on  Clerking, 
including  two  here  in  our  Yearly  Meeting.  He  is  excited  about  the  development  and  nurturance  of  current  and 
future  Quaker  leaders.  As  usual,  Arthur  will  also  lead  an  interest  group  and  be  available  for  conversations  through- 
out the  Annual  Session. 

We  are  blessed  to  have  a large  number  of  NPYM  Friends  whose  lives  have  spoken  to  many  of  us.  Some  have 
been  leaders  here  and  in  Quaker  groups  around  the  world.  Others  have  been  called  to  less  obvious  work.  We  have 
asked  some  of  these  Friends  to  lead  interest  groups  on  topics  that  both  excite  them  and  deepen  our  experience  of 
our  theme. 

Woven  into  the  fabric  of  the  weekend  will  be  opportunities  to  hear  from  members  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  who 
have  been  out  and  about  in  the  world:  on  the  Quaker  Youth  Pilgrimage,  visiting  Israel  and  the  Palestinian  territo- 
ries, attending  a conference  on  outreach  and  young  adults  for  unprogrammed  Friends,  and  participating  in  Peace 
Team  work  in  Latin  America. 

I expect  to  be  touched  and  enriched  by  the  Friends  who  share  their  leadings  with  us  and  moved  by  our  discern- 
ment of  what  NPYM  should  do.  I hope  you  will  join  us  as  we  work  and  celebrate  all  of  this  together. 

— Dorsey  Green,  Presiding  Clerk 

To  register,  go  to  npym.org.  Early  Registration  Deadline:  May  12.  5%  discount from  regular  registration  fees  if  you 
register  before  this  date.  Final  Registration  Deadline:  June  23. 10%  late  fee  after  this  date. 15%  late  fee  for  registering  at 
Annual  Session. 

Call  to  the  2007  Annual  Gathering  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  will  gather  for  its  61®*  Annual  Gathering  on  July  30*^ 
to  August  4***  at  the  University  of  Redlands  campus,  Redlands,  California.  Join  us  for  a week  of  worship,  fellow- 
ship, and  Quaker  life  as  we  return  to  this  place  that  was  so  supportive  and  open  to  our  Annual  Gathering  last  year. 
If  you  speak  to  folks  who  were  there  last  year,  you  will  find  the  accommodations  well  suited  to  our  needs  and  to  this 
week  of  deepening  our  faith  and  practice.  The  Annual  Gathering  provides  an  opportunity  for  all  those  present  to 
listen  for  the  Spirit,  to  support  one  another  in  both  our  work  and  our  spiritual  lives,  and  to  find  the  joy  and  spiritual 
companionship  we  all  need  to  do  our  work  in  the  world.  Join  us  as  we  welcome  visitors  from  other  Meetings  and 
from  Quaker  organizations.  Find  support  in  the  wider  Quaker  fellowship. 
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This  year  many  Meetings  and  individuals  took  up  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting’s  Ministry  and  Oversight  Com- 
mittee call  for  a year  of  discernment.  Many  took  a step  back  to  look  at  their  spiritual  life.  Was  it  growling  and 
deepening,  or  simply  repetitious?  Were  we  Spirit-led  or  committee-driven?  Did  we  know  the  Spirit  and  was  our 
faith  alive  in  the  world,  especially  during  these  times  when  the  world  seems  to  have  moved  so  far  from  Life  and 
Spirit?  At  our  Annual  Gathering  this  year  I hope  we’ll  be  hearing  about  the  spiritual  and  works-in-the-world 
fruits  of  this  discernment  process. 

We  had  a wonderful  Representative  Committee  Meeting  this  year.  Our  Representative  Committee  is  made 
up  PYM’s  clerks  and  officers  and  Monthly  Meeting  representatives  to  PYM.  Its  job  is  to  conduct  the  business  of 
PYM  between  Annual  Gatherings  and  to  help  the  Presiding  Clerk  of  PYM  plan  the  Annual  Gathering.  While  I 
would  have  liked  for  more  Meeting  representatives  to  be  there,  we  did  have  a good  turnout  and  found  ourselves 
laughing  and  praying  and  putting  together  what  I think  will  be  a Spirit-filled  Annual  Gathering.  Our  mornings 
this  year  will  be  open  to  worship  and  worship  sharing,  while  the  afternoons  are  where  we  get  to  practice  our 
Quakerism  in  worship  with  attention  to  business.  We  will,  of  course,  again  have  a Meeting  for  Memorials,  and 
Unity  with  Nature  has  planned  an  evening  of  films  and  fun  for  us.  I’m  hoping  we  can  have  an  evening  of  story 
telling  this  year  and  we’re  holding  a plenary  session  open  without  any  set  agenda,  an  experiment  in  seeing  where 
the  Spirit  will  lead  us.  At  Representative  Committee  this  year  we  also  conducted  a little  experiment  in  prepara- 
tion for  our  Annual  Gathering.  Approved  Minutes  and  Reports  from  Representative  Committee  were  posted  a 
week  after  our  Meeting,  thanks  to  the  good  work  of  our  Recording  Clerks,  our  M&O  Electronic  Subcommittee, 
our  Webmaster,  and  our  Secretariat  and  our  committee  clerks!  Check  out  http://pacificyearlymeeting.org  to  see 
the  reports  and  minutes. 

Our  week  together  this  year  will  be  filled  with  variety,  joy  and  depth,  but  know  that  PYM  can  not  be  all 
things  to  all  people.  Please  remember  to  nurture  your  spiritual  life  during  the  week  by  choosing  your  activities 
based  on  where  Spirit  is  leading  you.  Also  remember  that  our  Plenaries  are  where  we  practice  our  process  of 
being  in  the  world,  but  not  of  the  world! 


— Joe  Franko.  Presiding  Clerk 

To  register,  go  to  http://www.pacificyearlymeeting.org/ 
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Save  the  Date! 

Across  Generations: 

65  Years  of  Compassion,  Community  and  Justice 

September  27th,  2007.  6:00  p.m. 

Mivako  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

A reception,  dinner,  and  silent  auction  to  benefit 

the  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
and  Nihonmachi  Little  Friends 

For  sponsorship  and  ticket  information, 
please  call  415-565-0201  ext.  29 

American  Friends 
Service  Committee 
Pacific  Mountain  Region 


Nihonmachi 


LITTLE  FRIENDS' 

Japanese  Bilingual  & Multicultural  Childcare 
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West  and  all  the  individual  stories  therein 
contained”  on  July  21,  1954. 

''  West,  Jessamyn,  To  See  the  Dream,  (New 
York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1956, 
1957).  pp.  132-133. 

^ Wilson,  op.  cit. 

^ William  Wyler  Papers,  Box  14,  Folder  4, 
Arts  Library  Special  Collections,  Charles  E. 
Young  Research  Library,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Los  Angeles.  “Note  for  Wyler’s  file, 
dated  August  8, 1954.”  Two-time  Academy 
Award  winner  Michael  Wilson  received  no 
writing  credit  for  some  of  his  best  work,  on 
films  that  included  Friendly  Persuasion,  Bridge 
on  the  River  Kwai,  and  Lawrence  of  Arabia, 
because  of  his  blacklisting. 

^ West,  Dream,  p.  93. 

® West,  Jessamyn,  American  Film  Institute, 
Life  Achievement  Award  Dinner  for  William 
Wyler,  March  9,  1976.  Program:  “A  Tribute 
from  Jessamyn  West,”  p.  22. 

^ William  Wyler  File,  Herrick  Library,  Box 
13,  Folder  2.  Statements:  A Sept.  28, 1955 
letter  from  attorney  Mark  Cohen  to  Will- 
iam Wyler  quoted  the  amount  paid  to 
Jessamyn  West  for  her  services  in  writing  the 
screenplay  as  $6,450.99. 

West,  Dream,  p.  69. 

“ Ibid.,  p.  205. 

Michael  Wilson  Papers,  UCLA,  Box  10, 
Folder  9.  William  Wyler  deposition  taken 
on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  July  7, 1960,  Supe- 
rior Court  of  the  State  of  California,  County 
of  Los  Angeles.  Case  668  887,  Michael 
Wilson,  Plaintiff  vs.  Liberty  Films,  Defen- 
dant, p.  21. 

West,  Dream,  p.  167. 

Ibid. 

Wyler  Papers,  UCLA,  Box  14,  Folder  10. 
Transcript  of  William  Wyler’s  August  10, 
1956  press  conference. 

West,  Dream,  pp.  286-287. 

Wilson,  “Final  Screenplay,”  pp.  64-67 

West,  Dream,  p.  238-239. 

Ibid.,  p.  101. 

Ibid.,  p.  243. 

Herman,  Jan,  A Talent for  Trouble:  the  Life 
of  Hollywood’s  Most  Acclaimed  Director,  Will- 
iam Wyler  (New  York:  G.P  Putnam’s  Sons, 
1995),  p.  372. 

West,  Dream,  p.  239. 

Dmohowski,  Joseph,  “The  Friendly  Per- 
suasion (1956)  Screenplay  Controversy: 
Michael  Wilson,  Jessamyn  West,  and  the 
Hollywood  Blacklist,  Historical  Journal  of 
Film  Radio  and  Television,  vol.  22,  #4  (Octo- 
ber 2002),  pp.  491-514.  Offers  a fuUer  ac- 
count of  the  screenplay  controversy,  credit 
arbitration,  and  Wilson’s  lawsuit. 

Wyler,  William,  “Credit  Where  Credit  Is 
Dut,"  Los  Angeles  Times,  April  16, 1978,  Sun- 


day Calendar,  p.  2.  Wyler’s  “letter  to  the  edi- 
tor” responded  to  what  he  perceived  as  an 
inaccuracy  in  Michael  Wilson’s  obituary  no- 
tice. The  filmmaker  recognized  Michael 
Wilson  as  the  “primary”  screenwriter,  with 
contributions  by  the  team  of  Jessamyn  West 
and  his  brother,  Robert. 

William  Wyler  File,  Herrick  Library,  Box 
13,  “Friendly  Persuasion;  William  Wyler 
Statements.  Allied  Artists  Picture  Corpo- 
ration, Outside  Producers  Report  No.  49. 
Period  ending  December  3,  1960.  The  mo- 
tion picture  cost  nearly  $3.5  million  to  pro- 
duce, and  had  receipts  of  over  $7.3  million 
since  its  1956  release.  They  were  stiU  “a  long 
way  from  recoupment.” 

Reagan,  Ronald,  “Toasts  of  the  President 
and  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  of  the 
Soviet  Union  at  the  State  Dinner  in  Mos- 
cow, in  Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States:  Administration  of  Ronald 
Reagan,  1988:  Book  1:  Jan.  1 - July  1 1988 
(Washington,  DC:  GPO,  1988),  p.  680. 
Ibid. 


2007  Calendar 


June  13-17:  Intermountarj  Yearly 
Meeting,  Ghost  Ranch,  Abiquiu, 
NM. 

June  17-24.  Quaker  Camp.  For  friends 
in  5th-7th  grades  and  others.  Ben 
Lomond  Quaker  Center  staff. 
www.quakercenter.org 

June  30-July  14, 2007:  Sierra 
Friends  Camp,  www.woolman.org. 

July  13-  20:  Quaker  Service  Camp. 
Fun  through  service  for  friends  in  the 
8th-10th  grades  and  others.  Ben 
Lomond  (^aker  Center  staff 
www.quakercenter.org. 

July  15-29:  Sierra  Friends  Camp. 
www.woolman.org. 

July  19-22:  North  Paciuc  Yearly 
Meeting  Annual  Session  at  Reed 
College,  Portland,  OR. 

July  30-August  4:  PACinc  Yearly 
Meeting  Annual  Session  at  the 
University  of  Redlands,  Redlands,  CA 

Aug  27  - Sep  3.  The  Annual 
Community  WoRKCAMP  Service, 
THROUGH  Spirit,  in  community. 
David  Forbes.  Ben  Lomond  Quaker 
Center. 


Classifieds 


Publications 

Quaker  Life — informing  and  equip- 
ping Friends  around  the  world.  Free 

sample  available  upon  request.  Join  our  family  of 
Friends  for  one  year  (10  issues)  at  $24.  For  infor- 
mation contact: 

Quaker  Life 
101  Quaker  Hill  Drive 
Richmond,  IN  47374 
Phone:  765-962-7573 
E-mail:  QuakerLife@fum.org 
Website:  www.fum.org 


SPendle  Hill  Pamphlets 

are  timely  essays  on  many 
facets  of  Quaker  life,  thought 
and  spirituality,  readable  at  one 
sitting.  Subscribe  to  receive  sbc 
pamphlets/year  for  $25  (US). 
Also  available:  every 

pamphlet  published  previously  by  Pendle 
Hill,  including  recent  pamphlets  by 
Warren  Ostrom,  Marge  Abbott,  Robert 
Griswold  and  Steve  Smith.  800-742-3150 
ext.  2 or  bookstore@pendlehill.org. 


FRIENDS  JOURNAL  is 
more  than  a magazine  — 
it’s  a ministry  of  the 
written  word.  Friends 
worldwide  find  com- 
munity in  each  issue  full 
of  award-winning  articles, 
opinions,  poetry,  news,  and  art.  Call  us 
toll-free  at  800-471-6863  and  mention 
offer  code  FB2007  to  receive  12  monthly 
issues  for  $35,  saving  42%  off  the  cover 
price!  FRIENDS  JOURNAL,  1216  Arch 
St.,  2A,  Philadelphia,  PA  19107.  Visit  us 
on  the  web  at  www.ffiendsjournal.org. 


Friends  Bulletin 
Needs  Your  Help’ 

Friends  Bulletin  is  looking  for  a 
WEBMASTER  to  help  update  our 
website  atwesternquaker.net . If  you 
have  expertise  in  this  area  and  are  led 
to  help,  please  contact  the  editor  at 
friendsbulletin@aol.com. 

Also  needed  are  book  reviewers. 
Please  contact  the  editor  and  let  him 
know  of  your  particular  interests. 
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Vintage  Books,  Quaker  Books.  Rare  and 
out-of-print  journals,  history,  religion.  Con- 
tact us  for  specific  wants.  181  Hayden  Rowe 
St,  Hopkinton,  MA  01748.  Phone:  508-435- 
3499.  Email:  vintage@gis.net. 

Schools,  Retreat  Centers, 
Camps,  and  Retirement  Homes 

Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center:  Personal 

retreats,  family  reunions,  weddings,  retreats,  and 

our  own  schedule  of  Quaker  programs.  Among 

the  redwoods,  near  Santa  Cruz,  CA.  831-336- 

8333.  http://www.quakercenter.org. 

**** 

Friends  House  is  a small,  multi-level  re- 
tirement community  in  the  Redwood  coun- 
try north  of  San  Francisco.  Operated  by  the 
Friends  Association  of  Services  for  the  Eld- 
erly, it  maintains  individual  garden  apart- 
ments and  houses,  assisted  living,  and  skilled 
nursing  facilities.  A California  Continuing 
Care  Retirement  Community,  Friends  House 
has  strong  Quaker  values:  simplicity,  indepen- 
dence, peace,  optional  daily  worship.  Visit  our 
website  at  www.friendshouse.org  CCRC/ 
RCFE  license  #496801929.  Friends  House, 
684  Benicia  Drive,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95409 
707-538-0152. 

The  Woolman  Semester  offers  Friends 
education  to  students  in  grades  11-13  focused 
on  peace,  justice  and  ecological  sustainability 
while  earning  a full  semester  of  high  school 
credit.  A 3 -week  service-learning  trip  yields 
120  hours  of  community  service  credit. 
Through  the  challenges  of  a rigorous  curricu- 
lum, simple  living  in  a Quaker  community,  a 
weeklong  wilderness  trip  and  service  work, 
students  gain  understanding  and  leadership 
skills  for  their  work  in  the  world.  After  thriv- 
ing in  an  academic  setting  away  from  home, 
Woolman  graduates  stand  out  as  college  ap- 
plicants and  have  a sense  of  purpose  for 
their  education.  Financial  Aid  and  Quaker 
Scholarships  support  all  qualified  teens  re- 
gardless of  financial  needs.  Visit 
www.woolman.org  or  call  Kathy  Runyan  at 
530-273-3183  ext.  12. 

William  Penn  House  & Washington 
Quaker  WorkcAMPS.  Quaker  Center  on 
Capitol  Hill  offers  worship,  hospitality,  meet- 
ing space,  workcamp  opportunities  for 
youth,  peace  studies  and  other  seminars 
for  educators  and  students  of  all  ages. 
http://www. WmPennHouse.org, 
mailto:info@WmPennHouse.org.  202- 
543-5560.  515  East  Capitol  St  SE, 
Washington,  DC  20003. 
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Positions  Vacant:  William  Penn 
House  & Washington  Quaker 

WORKCAMPS.  Program/Workcamp  intern- 
ship and  Hospitality  internship,  both  full 
time.  Register  and  greet  guests,  work  with 
workcamps,  peace  studies  and  international 
program  seminars.  Become  an  intern  and  truly 
experience  Washington.  Stipend,  room  and 
board  and  health  insurance,  http:// 
w w w . W m PennHouse.org, 
mailto:info@WmPennHouse.org.  202-543- 
5560.  515  East  Capitol  St  SE,  Washington, 
DC  20003. 

Wellsprings  Friends  School: 

alternative,  accredited  high  school  grades  9- 
12,  non-residential.  “A  chmate  of  affirmation” 
rooted  in  the  Quaker  spirit  of  community, 
nonviolence,  honoring  the  Light  in  every 
person.  3590  W 18th  Avenue,  Eugene,  OR 
97402.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.wellspringsfriends.org,  or  call  541-686- 
1223. 

Services 

Join  the  folks  at  Friendly  Horse 
Acres  for  a day  at  a horse  farm. 

All  ages  welcome.  Camps  are  set  up  to 
encourage  confidence  in  people  who  are 
fearful  of  horses,  as  well  as  more  experi- 
enced horse  lovers.  Learn  to  see  the  world 
from  the  horse’s  point  of  view.  Visit 
www.friendlyhorseacres.com.  Phone: 
360-825-3628.  Email:  friendlaverne 

@friendlyhorseacres.com. 

Tours  and  Opportunities 

Consider  a Costa  Rica  Study  Tour. 

Visit  the  Quaker  community  of  Monteverde. 
See  the  cloud  forest  and  two  oceans.  Write  Sa- 
rah Stuckey,  Apdo  46-5655,  Monteverde,  Costa 
Rica.  Phone/FAX:  011-506-645-5436  or 
937-728-9887  or  Email:  crstudy@racsa.co.cr. 
Website:  www.crstudytours.com. 

Friends  Music  Camp  at  Olney,  2 or  4 
week  summer  program,  ages  10-18.  Musical 
growth  in  a caring  community.  Parent  com- 
ment: “A  profound,  life-changing  experience.” 
Camper  comment:  “Awesome!”  For  brochure, 
camp  video:  EMC,  PO  Box  427,  Yellow 
Springs,  OH  45387.  937-767-1311. 
musicfmc@yahoo.com. 

Wolf  Creek  Commons  is  a developing 
co-housing  community  in  Grass  Valley, 
California  (Sierra  Nevada  foothills).  Wolf 
Creek  borders  our  forested  site  which  is 
within  easy  walking  distance  of  public 
transportation,  markets  and  other  stores.  A 


vibrant  intergenerational  community,  we 
welcome  children.  Expected  move-in.  Fall  2008. 
530-478-5778.  www.wolfcreekcommons.org. 

Consider  the  Arizona  Friends  Com- 
munity FOR  YOUR  NEXT,  OR  YOUR  SECOND, 
HOME.  360  degree  mountain  views,  4,000  ft 
elevation,  often  near-perfect  weather,  among 
good  friends.  Write  Roy  Joe  and  Ruth 
Stuckey,  6567  N San  Luis  Obispo  Drive, 
Douglas,  AZ  85607.  Website: 
arizonafrie  nds.com. 

Quaker  Writers,  Editors,  and 
Publishers  are  invited  to  join  QUIP 
(Quakers  Uniting  in  Publishing).  An 

international  “self  help”  organization  of 
theologically  diverse  Friends  concerned  with 
the  ministry  of  the  written  word.  Contact 
Graham  Garner  at  grahamG@fgcquaker.org. 
Website:  www.quaker.org/quip. 

Friends  planning  to  move  can  request 

ASSISTANCE  FROM  DaVID  BrOWN,  A 
Quaker  Realtor.  David  wiU  refer  you  to  a 
real  estate  professional  to  assist  you  with  buy- 
ing and/or  selling  a house  anywhere  in  the  USA. 
Email:  Davidhbrown@mindspring.com. 

Quaker  Commercial  Realtor 

specializing  in  income  property  sales  and  1031 
replacements  nationally.  Call  Allen 
Stockbridge,  JD,  CCIM  at  877-658-3666. 

Join  the  Fellowship  of  Quakers  in 
THE  Arts  ($25/year),  and  share  your  work 
with  Friends  in  our  exciting  quarterly.  Types 
& Shadows.  Seeking  short  fiction  6c  non- 
fiction,  poetry,  drawings,  B6cW  photos,  and 
news  of  Quaker  art.  Help  create  a new  chapter 
in  Quaker  history!  More  info:  FQA,  1515 
Cherry  St,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102.  Email 
submissions  OK.  fqa@quaker.org 
www.quaker.org/ fqa. 

Concerned (Singles 

links  compatible,  socially  conscious  singles 
who  care  about  peace,  social  justice,  diversity,  gender 
equity,  and  the  health  of  the  planet. 
Nationwide/ Canada. 

All  ages.  Since  1984. 

FREE  sample:  Box  444-FB, 

Lenox  Dale,  MA  01242 

413-243-4350  or  www.concernedsingles.com 

2007  ■ D\TiR':'>SIN(i  $.47  per  word 

_/or  CLASSIFIED  ADS.  Minimum  charge,  $9.  Box 
ads:  10%  extra.  Ads  should  be  prepaid,  if  pos- 
sible. Deadline:  six  weeks  prior  to  publication. 
Display  ads:  $16  per  column  inch.  V4 page  ad 
(4x  4V2):  $97 — 1 column  ad (2V2xlO):  $139 — 
2 column  ad  (5  x 10):  $239 — V2 page  ad  (7V4  x 
4V2):  $169— Full  page  (7V2  x 10):  $299.  Dis- 
counts: 10%  for  3 consecutive  appearances, 
25%  for  10  consecutive  appearances  of  ad. 


The  New  Millennium  Book  Project 
Needs  Your  Support 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Friends  like  you,  Friends  Bulletin  was  able 
to  publish  its  timely  new  book  on  Spiritual  Ecology.  A reviewer  in  Yes! 

Magazine  described  our  new  book  as  a “beautiful  collection  of  es- 
says, interviews,  and  poems  about  spiritual  ecology,  [many]  originally 
published  in  the  Quaker  magazine,  EarthLight." 

Sales  from  this  new  book  are  helping  to  subsidize  our  magazine  so 
that  it  is  affordable  to  a// who  wish  to  subscribe. 

(Subscriptions  pay  approximately  one  third  of  the  cost  of  producing 
Friends  Bulletin.  The  rest  comes  from  advertising,  yearly  meeting 
subsidies,  donations,  and  sale  of  books  and  pamphlets.) 

To  continue  publishing  timely  and  relevant  books  and  pamphlets,  and  to  help  keep  our 
magazine  affordable,  we  need  your  support.  And  your  input. 

Please  give  generously  to  the  Friends  Bulletin  New  Millennium  Book  Project,  and  let  us  know 
what  kind  of  new  books  or  pamphlets  you’d  like  to  see  us  publish. 

Those  who  donate  $100  or  more  receive  a free  copy  of  EarthLight:  Spiritual  Wisdom  for  an 
Ecological  Age. 

You  can  also  help  by  purchasing  a copy  of  the  EarthLight  book  for  $20  plus  $4.50  postage  and 
handling.  A great  gift  for  a f/Friend.... 

Some  Friendshave  purchased  multiple  copies  of  the  book  to  use  for  a book  study  group  or  as 
a fundraiser.  Those  who  purchase  five  or  more  copies  receive  a discount  of  40%. 

Please  use  the  form  below  to  make  your  donation  or  to  order  a book. 


Fd like  to  support  the  New  Millennium  Publication  Project  with  a donation  of $20  $35  $50  $75 

$100  $300  $500  $1,000  Other (Donations  are  tax-deductible;  those  contributing$  100  or 

more  receive  a complimentary  copy  of  the  EarthLight  book). 

EarthLight:  Spiritual  Wisdom  for  an  Ecological  Age.,  edited  by  Cindy  Spring  and  Anthony  Manousos.  $20  plus  $4.50  for  postage  and  handbng  (no 
subscriber  discount  for  single  purchases  of  this  item,  but  those  who  purchase  five  or  more  copies  receive  a 40%  discount  and  pay  only  $8.50  postage). 

__  Compassionate  Listening  and  other  writings  by  Gene  Hoffman,  Quaker  Peacemaker  and  Mystic.  FB  PubUcations,  2003.  Paperbound,  350  pp.  with 
photos  and  index.  $16.95  (plus  $4.00  postage  & handling).  ($10  with  subscriber  discount,  including  postage  and  handling.) 

Quaker  Peace  Testimony  in  Times  ofTerrorism,  FB  Pamphlet  #2  by  Robert  Griswold.  Reflections  upon  the  spiritual  basis  for  Friends’  peacemaking 

efforts  during  this  time  of  “perpetual  war  for  perpetual  peace.”  $3.95.  (includes  postage  & handling).  ($2  with  subscriber  discount.) 

Islam  from  a Quaker  Perspective,  FB  Pamphlet  #1  (2003).  This  pamphlet  explores  the  spiritual  practice  of  fasting,  examines  the  Islamic  faith  in 

relation  to  Friends’  testimonies  and  provides  a brief  overview  of  Quaker  involvement  in  the  Middle  East.  $3.95  (includes  postage  8c  handling).  ($2 

with  subscriber  discount.) 


A Western  Quaker  Reader,  Writings  by  and  about  Independent 

Quakers  in  the  Western  United  States.  FB  Pubhcations,  2000.  First 
historical  work  about  Western  Quakerism  written  from  the 
viewpoint  of  Independent  Friends.  354  pp.  paper.  $19.95  (plus 
$4.50  for  postage  8c  handling).  ($12  with  subscriber  discount, 
including  postage  and  handling.) 

What  kind  of  new  books  or  pamphlets  would  you  like  Friends 
Bulletin  to  publish?  (Use  space  below) 


To  order,  check  items  you  want  and  send  this  page  with  your 
check  made  out  to  “Friends  Bulletin”  to:  Friends  Bulletin, 
3223  Danaha  St , Torrance  CA  90505. 

Your  Name 

Address 

City 

S tate Zip 


